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UNIUS.—BY JOHN C. MOSSIE. 
He sate alone within a priveely chamber, 


> 


At distance due, in ornamented niches, 
Stood busts of Statesmen, Conquerors and Poets; 


Each representing in cold majesty, 

The lofty intellect, but not the passions 

Of the Great Dead. His face resembles theirs, 

His broad, unturrowed forehead, tis calm eye, 

His settled features, stern, and proudly cold, 
Were statue like. A page lay spread betore him, 
Whereon he traced, from time to time, harsh words, 


Sareasms bitter—eloquence divine! 


Reasoning acute, and wit, which, lightning like, 

Shivered whate’erit strnck—yet, sull hisfteatares, 

Remained, as marble, fixed and passionless, 

And who was he? *I'was one whose words went 
forth 

And shook the earth, until her Autocrats 

Shrank at mere mention of his awful name. 

Like John’s, his voice was as the voice of one 

Crying amid the wilderness—prepare 

The way for freedom! thus this :oan became 

To liberty, what Bacon wasto science; 

But greater far than Bacon, he disdained 

The rich man’s bribe—the multitude’s applause; 

Fame’s proffered laurel crown seduced him not, 

He dared to pass it by, and die unknown. 

His secret perished with him; and no hand 

Hath raised the close drawn veil, wherewith, like 


Nature, 
JUNILUS is shrouded! 


TALES. 


OLD ADVENTURES—sy J. 3. KNOWLES. 


Avacrs are yulgar things; nobody quotes 
them now-a-days, and for that very reason } 
shall set out with one, for I like to be singular— 
“You must not expect an old head to grow 
upon young shoulders.’”? The adage was veri 
fied in me. The kindness of friends had put | 
me into the possession ofa comfortable income: 
my prospects were bright; application and pru- | 
dence would have ensured affluence; but I was 
blessed with little of either. [was a warm- 
hearted thoughtless young fellow, who was a 
friend to every one, and thought every one a 
friendto him. Tis true, I kept my purse in 
my own pocket; but my acquaintance had almost 
as much the use of itas myself. Then my house 
—it was too large fora single man, and I must 
needs have the spare rooms occupied; accord- 
ingly, [kept lodgers who mever paid me rent. 
How I was played upon! [ accidentally met an 
old intimate of my uncle’s; he had seen better 
days, but was now in very reduced circumstan- 
ces. 1 took him home, and kept him with me 
upwards ofa year. *Twas anything but true 
kindness; for he soon became of ro use to him- 
self. He had not sojourned long with me, when 
1 found that he had a.passion for drink—doubt- 
less the origin of his misfortunes. I was awaken- 
ed one night with a noise below; down I went, 
«nd found him sprawling in the hall. I helped 
lim to rise, and with considerable difficulty 
got him up to his bed-room. He did not know 
me, and could not utter an articulate word. This 
incident set me thinking; I suspected he wasa 
lost man, and acircumstance at last transpired, 
which proved that my apprehensions were cor- 
rect. I held an official situation, and almost 
every day received letters upon business. One 
morning I opened one in which my correspon- 
dent expressed his surprise at not having receiv- 
ed an answer toa letter enclosing a bank note. 
No such letter had ever reached me? My friend 
had been sacrificing to Bacchus again, and was 
yetin bed—a thought struck me; I went up 
into his room, awakened him, put the letter | 
into his hand, and, folding my arms, fixed. my 
eyes upon him while he read it; and when he 
had finished, walked out of the room without 
uttering a single word. In the course of the 
day, I received a note from him, enclosing the 
letter to which my correspondent had alluded, 
and containing a confession that he had opened 
it, and appropriated the money. We parted. 
This man had, one day, a hair-breadth escape 
from a sudden death. He and I were dining 
together in company with a medical friend. We 


— 


had just commenced, when, to my utter dismay, | 


the latter snatched up a jug of water which 
was standing near him, and discharged the 
contents right in the other’s face! I turned to 
look at the object of treatment so outrageous 
and extraordinary—-he was recovering from an 
apoplectic fit-—My friend happened to have his 
eye upon him just as he was falling back, and, 
with admirable presence of mind, availed him- 
self ofthe jug of water. The shock drove the 
bleed from the head. 

My affuirs became exceedingly embarrassed; 
I wasaprey to constant uneasiness of mind; 
and, to add to my troubles, I was in love. How 
that came about I shall inform you. The Mid- 
summer preceding, I accompanied a friend 
in an excursion to the Isle of Wight. The day 
after our arrival was Sunday, and we went to 
church—I forgot to mention that we had taken 
up our quarters at Brading, a pretty little vil- 
lage, about four miles, I think, from Ryde.— 
Well, as I said, we went to church; where I 
presently found myself seated beside one of the 
loveliest brunettes I had ever set eyes upon.— 
As I had not a prayer book with me, she pre- 
sented her’s and we read the service together. 
I was struck with the ease and blandness of her 
address when first we entered the pew, into 
which she had invited us. They were evident- 
ly the gift of nature, not of education. An un- 
studied modesty, which charmed me, charac- 
terized her demeanour; and [ was absolutely 
affected by the devout impressiveness with 
which, in a voice, suppressed indeed, but 
breathe! die very soul of sweetness, she uttered 
the prayers and responses. We sang together, 
and she sang out; but it was done as though she 
thought of no ear but His to whom the hymn 
was addressed: and yet had she lifted her eyes 
from the book—which she did not, for I remark- 
ed her—she would have seen that every one 
in the immediate vicinity of the pew was listen- 
wg to her. In going out after service, I tried 
tu keep as close to heras with propriety L could, 
but some rusticsfrom an adjoining pew push- 
ed between us, and [ was held back by my 
friend, who wanted to introduce me to an ac- 
quaintance whom he had just recognized, and 
who was approaching. As soon asI could get 
free, however, [ hastened into the church-yard, 
and saw my fair neighbour mounted upon a lit- 
tle pony. Scarcely had my eye lighted upon 
her, when her whip dropped from her hand, 
and in the act of jumping from her saddle to re- 
cover it, her dress was slightly caught, ocea- 
sioning a partial exposure of the most exquisite- 
ly moulded limb that ever woman set upon the 
sward. Atthe moment that she disengaged 
herself, her eye encounterd mine. She stood 
for almost a minute the image of disconcerted 
modesty—utterly oblivious of the object for 
which she had alighted. I picked up the whip, 
and, bowing, handed it to her, at the same time 
proffering my services to assist her in remount- 
ing. She accepted them with acheek all da- 
mask. Her foot, which [ could have spanned, 
was on my palm; her hand was on my shoulder; 
with a bound she was in her seat, and away— 
leaving me rivetted where I stood. 

I felt I know not how. I had lived in London 
all my life, and many a fine woman had LI seen 
there; but there was a freshness in this rustic 
beauty that seemed to awaken a new spirit with- 
inme. I walked silent to the inn—I dined— 
hardly speaking a word to my friend, who guess- 
ed the cause of my abstraction, and amused 
himself with rallying me upon it. There was 
evening service, and I went to church again, 
and walked into the same pew; but, instead of 
my fair neighbour of the morning, a homely 
farmer sat beside me. The clergyman had not 
ascended to the desk, and [ attempted to get 
into conversation with my companion. I asked 
him if the pew was his? “Yes.” Ihoped I was 
not intruding upon him. “No.” I added that 
I was very much obliged to his daughter, who 
had kindly accommodated me in the morning. 
He replied that he had no daughter. I begged 
his pardon, ‘*Perhaps it was his niece, or some 
female intimate?” ‘‘He had no niece or female 
intimate. “The clergyman was in the desk, 
and it was not proper to talk inchurch.” I 


‘threbbed! 


bowed to the rebuff. ‘The service finished 
without her appearing; I returned to the inn, 
andafter eating sparingly of supper, and that 
only to oblige my friend, who would not sup 
alone, I retired to bed, and dreaméd ail night of 
the church and a beautiful fellow-worshipper. 

I rose early the following day, and reconnoi- 
tered every respectable looking house in the 
village; and made sundry inquiries as to the 
most substantial of its inhabitants; but all to no 
purpose. ‘‘The ostler is my man,” said I to 
myself, and in five minutes I was in conversa- 
‘tion with him, and learned that the handsemest 
girl in Brading was the daughter of Mr. . 
the village Doctor. Ina second I was parading 
before the doctor’s windows. One of them was 
closed. ‘*That must be his daughter’s chamber, 
and she has not yet risien.’”? How anxiously I 
watched it! In halfan hour the shatters were 
half opened, and I saw a cap. How my heart 
It came, and disappeared, and came 
and disappeared, and came again. At last the 
sash was thrown up, and there stood a coarse, 
blowsy serving-maid, staring and grinning at 
me! How couldI contrive to see the doctor’s 
daughter? A thought struck me. I trossed 
direct to the shop; the door was fastened, and I 
knocked at it. *Twas opened by the damsel I 
had just seen. As she let me in, she dropped 
a short courtesy, and tittered in my face. ‘I 
want to speak with the doctor,” said I. ‘*Father 
is from home,” replied the fair. I darted out 
of the shop, without taking any notice of her 
question, when [ would call again? 

Tate a hearty breakfast out of the sheer spite 
of disappointment. Letters had followed my 
friend, and he would be occupied the whole of 
the day in answering them, of which I was sin- 
cerely glad, for I desired no company but my 
own. Lasked if [ could be accommodated with 
a poney; and in less than a quarter of an hour 
one.was ready forme at the door. I inquired 
my Way to Under-cliff,the most beautiful scene- 
ry in the island, and set off. 

Halfan hour brought ine to the sea-side; my 
road lay at the foot ofa chain of lofty cliffs, and 
wound through massive fragments of rock, inter- 
spersed with underwood, and enriched with 

ufis of trees, which broke the view with ad- 
mirable effect, and presented a series of the 
mest enchanting vistas.. The beauties of the 
ride seemed to increase as L advanced. ‘lhere 
stood acottage before me, the very model of 
neatness and simplicity; it was half embowered 
in acopse composed of the willow, the elm, and 
the birch. “Perhaps the sweet girl that I had 
knelt beside yesterday was the inhabitant of it!”’ 
{ checked the little animal that I rode, to stop 
and gaze. I began to dream that was the 
master of that cottage, and the husband of its 
jovely young mistress. © what a scene to live 
in with sucha partner! How we would roam 
among these rocks, arm-in-arm!—listen to the 
thrush, the linnet, and the blackbird, whose lit- 
tle throats were busy on every side of me—and 
to the lark, who was just then singing over my 
head;—now recline in the shade—now sit upon 
a clitf and gaze upon the vast expanse of waters; 
simplicity and cheerfulness would garnish the 
viands with which our tables should be spread, 
and contentment and love prepare the couch 
which, at night, would receive us! 

I indulged in the blissful vision, till every ex- 
ternal object had vanished—-till I became utterly 
unconscious where I was, or what [ was about. 
I started at the sound of horse’s feet; the animal 
was approaching at a furious pace. I drew up 
close to the side of the road, and almost at the 
same moment he came in sight and passed me. 
“Perhaps he had thrown his rider!” I gave 
the poney the rein, and pushed him forward at 
the top of his speed. 

After galloping about a mile,I found a female 
in a state of insensibility upon the road. I 
alighted and lifted her. She had been lying 
upon her face, which was covered with blood. 
A brook ran in alittle gully within half-a-dozen 
paces ofus. [raised her in my arms, carried 
her towards it, and, washing away the gore and 
dust beheld my fellow worshipper of yesterday! 


describe them! She seemed to be dead.— 
With what emotions I gazed upon her pale 
face, which was as cold as the water I had been 
pouring upon it. [laid my cheek to her’s to 
warm it; I alternately kissed her eyelids and 
forehead, chafing her temples all the while with 
my hand to restore animation; I called on her by 
every endearing epithet that tenderness could 
suggest,in the hope of awakening consciousness; 
{ wept over her like an infant. At length she 
showed signs of life, and by degrees came 
wholly to herself. 

She did not know meat first, and seemed 
distressingly confused at finding herself in the 
arms ofa stranger; the more so, as, in her fall, 
the fastening of her waiste was undone, and hér 
bosom partly exposed; but she was obliged to 
suffer me to support her, as she was not abie to 
stand without my assistance. Presently, how- 
ever, I saw that she began to recollect me, and, 
as I thought, with a pleasureable feeling; the ac- 
cident that had befallen her appeared all at once 
to occur to her mind. She looked around, as 
ifin quest of something—doubtless her run- 
away horse—and then, turning upon me a look 
of gratitude that penetrated me to the soul,she 
faintly articulated, thank you, Sir!—Thank 
God it is no worse!”’ 

I had tied my handkerchief round the wound, 
ofthe pain of which becoming sensible, she 
raised her hand to her forchead, and feeling the 
bandage, looked at me again; I saw by the ex- 
pression of her eyes that she remarked I had 
been weeping. I was holding her hand; I felt 
a slight pressure of her’s, as, of her own accord, 
she laid her head upon my shoulder. Her breath, 
which exhaled indescribable fragrance, played 
softly on my face; her lips had coloured into 
the rose again; they lay but the length of their 
own sweet selves from mine. As I gazed upon 
them, my heart swelled with a tenderness which 
it had never experienced before; I drew my 
levely burden closer to it; our cheeks touched 
each other; but a hairs breadth divided our lips 
—they were united for a moment—the next, 
her face was turned away; and gently disenga- 
ging herself, she moved a pace or two from me, 
but instantly stopped through lameness. 

She had sprained her ankle severely. What 
was tobe done? [ proposed that she should 
mount my pony, and allow me to conduct her 
to acottage, the chimney of which was appar- 
ent above a clump of trees about a quarter of a 
mile distant. She acquiesced, and, accepting 
my proffered arm, attempted to walk to the 
horse, but was unable. She looked up in my 
face and shook her head. From the nature of 
the ground I could not bring the animal to the 
place where we were standing. “You must al- 
low me to carry you,” said |. She replied not; 
[ lifted the sweet girl, and cautiously picking 
my steps; lést I should chance to stumble with 
my burthen, conveyed her to the back of my 
little steed; then, with my arm around her 
waist, to sécure her on the saddle, I walked him 
slowly forwards. 

Not a word did either of us utter for that 
quarter of a mile. For my part, I was too full 
of my blissful occepation to speak; and as for 
her, whatever her sensations were, they did 
not seem to dispose her to enter into converss 
tion. With her hand resting on my shoulder- 
for 1 had requested her to place it there the 
better to preserve her balance—silent, and with 
downcast eyes, she suffered me to conduct her 
to the cottage, at the door of which, in about 
ten minutes we arrived. 

Our summons were answered—‘‘We were 
welcome to enter.’? 1 lifted my pale charge— 
who, by this time, appeared rather faint—from 
her seat, and carrying her into the house, placed 
her gently uponachair. A‘cup of water revi- 
ved her. Exhorting the mistress of the cottage 
not to leave her, in a minute I was in my saddle 
and on my way back to Brading—for I was 
aware of the importance of immediate medical 
advice and assistance. I rode ata smart pace, 
and had not proceeded moré than a couple of 
miles, when I met a young man on horseback, 
leading an animal, which I recognized as the 
steéd that had run away; Without waiting for 
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his inquiries, I told him of the accident which 
had happened to its mistress, directed him 
where he would find her, and rode on. In about 
three quarters of an hour, I arrived at the house 
of the doctor, whose shop I had visited in the 
morning. He was fortunately at home. I told 
him my business; he had but just returned from 
visiting a patient, and his horse was not yet un- 
saddled. Nothing could be more lucky! In less 
than five minutes he was remounted, and on 
the road again by my side. His hack was a ca- 
pital one, and stepped out, keeping mine--whose 
spirit was roused by having a companion---all 
the way upon a gallop. We arrived at the cot- 
tage in half the time it had taken me to reach 
the village. I sprang from the back of my 
beast ancl entered. She was gone!—A man had 
brought back her horse, and taken her with 
him! ‘Did she know her name?’—‘‘No.”— 
“Did she know where she lived?”—“No.”— 
“Did she know which way they had taken?” — 
“Yes—the roadto Nighton.” 1 was in the sad- 
dle again, and a mile and more away, before 1 
found that it was the doctor’s steed which I had 
taken, and recollected that I had left its master 
gaping at the door, without addressing a word 
to him to let him know what I was about.— 
I spent a fortnight in the island, not a corner of 
which I left unvisited; I could not find a trace 
of the being whom I felt I had loved from the 
first moment I beheld her, and was assured I 
should remember for life! 

I returned to London an altered man; listless 
and abstracted, I wanted the energy requisite 
to extricate myself from my difficulties. ‘They 
accumulated. One day I was called down to a 
person who requested to see me. Uponenter- 
ing the parlourI saw a man of most gentlemanly 
appearance, standing on one side of the fire, 
and leaning on the mantle-piece. There was 
an expression of benevolence blended with 
thoughtfulness, almost approaching to melan- 
choly, in his look; I requested him to be seated, 
took achair myself, and begged to know his 
business. “I am asolicitor, Sir,” said he. ‘I 
found my clerk drawing out this writ against 
you; but as it is always my custom to apprise a 
gentleman of an affair of this kind, that, if pos- 
sible, harsh proceedings may be avoided, I have 
waited upon you. Unpleasant as the communi- 
cation was, I was struck by the manner in which 
it was made, and which breathed the soul of 
honour and philanthropy. I paused for some 
time before Ispoke. At length I inquired the 
particulars of the claim, and learned that it re- 
ferred to a bill which I had accepted for the 
accommodation ofa friend. ‘I cannot pay it, 
Sir,” said I; 1 must go to prison; but I have 
a request to make of you. Iam your debtor for 
the very handsome manner in which you have 
acted towards me, by thus giving me notice of 
the annoyance with which | am threatened; add 
to the obligation, by telling me when and where 
I shall surrender myself to the officer who is to 
execute the writ, that the matter may be trans- 
acted in the way least likely to give it publicity; 
I have no right te expect it, but Iam persuaded 
you will place that confidence in me.” 

“There is no hurry, Sir,” said he, looking 
earnestly in my face, and at the same time smi. 
ling,» **we must see what your friend can do, 
Perhaps he may be induced to accommodate 
the affair.” 

candidly tell you,” replied I, ‘that I fear 
he has it not in his power.” 

“Well, Sir,” said he, ‘‘we shall see at least; 
and in the mean time, here is my address.’ — 

He was departing, when I stopped him to in- 
quire when he expected me to wait upon him. 
“To-morrow, Sir?” said I. “No,” replied he, 
“Friday or Saturday will do; or the beginning 
of the following week.” ‘And if it comes to 
the worst, you will oblige me in the particular 
I have mentioned,” added I, extending my 

He took it, and shaking it, ‘‘As- 
surely!” said he, and bade me good morning. 
J would not allow Monday in the ensuing 
week to pass without calling on the worthy so- 
licitor, The moment I entered his room, I saw 
how the matter stood. My fate was written in 
his countenance, which, as soon as he saw me, 


perplexity and concern, 
“Well, Sir??? said I. 


tefon his front, and then a man of honour would 
not have stumbled upon him! _ He has left you 
in the lurch, and is off!” 

*I' can’t be helped,” said I. 


fell, and assumed an expression indicative of 


‘Your friend is no likeness of you, Sir,” ex- 
claimed. he, “I wish that rascal had beén writ- 


work. His pen wanted mending and he could 
not get it to please him. He took a new one, 
and tried it; ’twas equally bad. He rang for 
his clerk, put some questions to him about dif- 
ferent matters, apparently of no great concern, 
and dismissed him; then walked up and down 
the room, occasionally pausing, as though to 
muse for a moment; and at last returning to his 
desk, began to write again. I saw he was 
greatly disconcerted, and I guessed the cause. 
‘‘When shall 1 come?” inquired I. 

“For what?” said he. 

‘Yo go to prison,” rejoined I. He folded his 
arms, and rocked backwards and forwards tpon 
his chair without making me an answer. I am 
sure a full quarter of an hour elapsed, without 
a word being said on either side. 

“Can you give me till Wednesday?” said I. 
‘*Till any day,” said he, with emotion so evi- 
dent, that I was almost affected myself. 

‘I shall be here on Wednesday,” said I; ‘‘at 
what o’clock shall I come?” 

**At your own hour.” 

**One, then,” said 1; and hastily left the room 
and went home. 

The confidence which this worthy man plac- 
ed in a person, who, a week before, was a per- 
fect stranger to him, seemed most extraordina- 
ry. He positively allowed me to put off the 
day for surrendering myself. The reason of 
my wishing to have it postponed, was this. A 
friend of mine was bringing out a dramatic 
work at one of the theatres. The night of per- 
formance was that of the very day which 1 had 
fixed upon for resigning my liberty, and such 
was my anxiety to be present at its representa- 
tion, that I could not resist the temptation I felt 
to solicit a short reprieve. *Twas granted as 
soon as asked, and a thousand times more rea- 
dily. Indeed, it seemed to be a relief to the 

ood man’s mind, that he should not have to 
impound me for another day. To the theatre 
[ went, but I saw not the play, though it was 
acted; there, in the circle above the dress one, 
the fourth box from the stage, and in the front 
row, sat the dear girl who had so unaccountably 
vanished from me in the Isle of Wight; and I 
was sitting in the pit, without a shilling in my 
pocket to enable me to get near her. She was 
more beautiful than ever, although the tint of 
ruddy health that wantoned on her cheek when 
first I saw her, had somewhat faded, and pen- 
siveness had supplanted the ease and blandness 
which then were seated in her looks. She was 
placed between an elderly lady and a young 
man, who seemed a rustic, but of a superior or- 
der. How envied I the latter! with what pain 
I scrutinized the expression of his countenance, 
as ifI could read in it the relation in which he 
stood towards his captivating neighbour! How 
my heart sickened when he looked at her or 
addressed her: and when once or twice her 
countenance spoke pleasure as she replied to 
him, what adders were nestled in her smile! 
When the first act of the play was concluded 
some of the persons about me stood up; and my 
view of her being intercepted, I stood up too. 
As her eyes ran over the house, { hoped they 
weuld light upon me; and I thought they were 
on the point of doing so, when the clown at- 
tracted her attention, and caused her to turn 
them upon him! Be sure I invoked a blessing 
upon them! There I stood gazing, and so tho- 
roughly forgot where I was, that | was not aware 
the curtain had risen, the people had resumed 
their seats, and the performance had re com- 
menced, till a loud hissing behind me, and acry 
of “sit down!” repeated by several voices, awa- 
kened me and caused me to look around; and 
still [ stared about me to discover the cause, 
and in all probability should have remained till 
now in ignorance of it, had not a gentleman who 
sat near me, tapped me gently on the arm, and 
told me I was intercepting the view of the stage: 
when at last I sat down considerably disconcert- 
ed. In’a second, however, my eyes were 
turned towards the box again; its enchanting 
occupant was in her seat, the company in con- 
fusion, € man was carrying out a female who 
had fainted; J caught a momentary glimpse of 
his face,—’twas the rustic, and it was she! I 
made my way out of the pit I know not how. I 
cared not whom I pushed aside, or- what was 
said tome. In my precipitate haste I missed 
my way in the avenue, but found it again. At 
last I reached the box door:—A coach was 
drawn up, into which a lady was entering, of 
whose gown I merely caught a glimpse, when 
the door was shut. I looked in at the window, 
and had just time to see a female, supported on 


“] wish it could,” rejoined he. He had been 
writing when T entered, and he resumed his 


the shoulder ofa man, when thesash was drawu 
up, and the vehicle driven off! I followed it, 


through I know not how many streets, as it pro- 
ceeded atarapid pace. At a turning I came 
in colllision with a gentleman; both of us fell 
with the shock, and upon rising he collared me, 
1 endeavoured to shake him off, but to no pur. 
pose; I apologized to him; still he would not 
let me go, for he was heated with wine as well 
as choler. I lost all patience, and grew mad; I 
drew my hand back as far as I could and with 
all my force lauched it right in his face; he fell, 
and I was free—but the coach was out of sight! 

The whole of that night I walked about the 
streets. As soon as it was daylight, I went 
home; and, without taking off my clothes, 
threw myself upon the bed, where, from per- 
fect weariness, I fell into broken feverish sleep. 
About twelve o’clock 1 got up, and having 
made some change in my dress, and otherwise 
refreshed myself, I set out for the soliciter’s. 

He stared at me when [ entered his room; my 
haggard looks struck him; and after having 
fastened the door, which I had neglected to 
shut, he handed me a chair, at the same time 
exclaiming, “My dear sir, what’s the matter?” 
1 don’t know how it was, but I felt an irresisti- 
ble impulse to communicate my adventure in 
the Isle of Wight to the kind lawyer; and I did 
so from the beginning tothe end. He listened 
to me with the greatest interest and sympathy. 
‘Tis a strange story, Sir,”’ said he; “and | would 
almost ventute to say, that you have not yet 
come to the winding up of it. You are an hon- 
ourable and good young man; I am sure of it; 
and Providence may have that in store for you, 
which you little dream of.” 

1 did not offer any remark, nor did he pro- 
ceed further. Some one knocked at the door; 
the person was desired to come in, and a res- 
pectable looking young man entered. I guess- 
ed his business, from the manner in which he 
looked at me, as well as from the silence of the 
solicitor. ‘*Good by, Sir,” said I rising and ex- 
tending my hand to the latter. He shook it 
withobt speaking a word or turning his head, 
which was averted; “I shall never forget, said 
I, ‘*the confidence you have placed in me; the 
kindness you have shown me!—God bless you!” 
and pressing his hand with both of mine, I hur- 
ried out of the room—In halfan hour I was in 
the Compter. 

I forgot to mention that, from a feeling of 
mistaken pride, I had concealed the state of my 
affairs from my friends—1 had gone so far as to 
swear my servant to secrecy. Only one indi- 
vidual in an extensive range of acquaintance 
was aware of my situation; and even to him I 
should not have entrusted it, had I not required 
his assistance to negociate a matter, upon the 
successful management of which I depended for 
the means of my release. It had been given 
out that I had gone into the country, and I had 
provided a substitute to attend to the dutiés of 
my Official situation. 

There is comfort in a prison; as, indeed, 
where is there not when the first shock of cala- 
mity is got over. I found that merry faces could 
look out of grated windows. ’Twas about din- 
ner time; and a respectable looking man accos- 
ted me, and telling me that he was in the habit 
of providing for such of the debtors as wished 
it, invited me to take aseat at his table, at, 
what appeared to me, a very reasonable charge. 
I consented at once. The party consisted of a 
German; a young man who had been a clerk, 
but whose spirit was too large for his income; 
a small merchant, whom a captious creditor 
had kept for alength of time confined on ali- 
ment; and aman of a very pre-possessing ap- 
pearance, who had been committed upon a 
charge of smuggling. 

After dinner we separated, each to follow the 
occupation that best suited his taste. One went 
down to the court of the prison to take part in 
agame at fives; another read; a third took up 
his flute and began to play upon it. For my 
part I sat where | was, and folding my arms, re- 
called the scene of the preceding evening. 1 
was no longer in the prison, but sitting in the 
pit of the theatre, and gazing at the interesting 
being whom Providence had a third time cast 
in my way, and only as it were to snatch her 
from me; and there sat her companion beside 
her! Washeher lover? Perhaps he might be 
her husband!—They were newly married, per- 
haps, and, for their wedding jaunt, had taken a 
trip to London. 1 started from my seat to pace 
up and down the ward; thence I descended to 
the court; from the court returned to the ward, 
and sat down again.—O to be once more at 
large! to have scope for motion! to be at liber- 
ty to go whithersoever the irritability of appre- 
‘hension, incertitude and impatience might di- 


rect me! I fixed my eyes upon the bars that 
stood between me and the free light of Heaven! 
I thought how they could be wrenched from 
their sockets in the walls; how the blocks in 
which they were embedded could be lousened: 
I set to work upon them, and they began to 
give way! they were gone? I was out and in 


-the street!—A heavy sigh was drawn close by 


me; I turned round, and saw one of my fellow 
prisoners seated at my side, and poring upon 
the window too. ‘‘How do like this human 
cage, Sir?” saidthe, addressing me. ‘The wires 
on’t are strong, and so is the frame they are set 
in.”—*°'Twas the infringer of the law of ex. 
cise. 

“f am sorry for you, Sir, resumed he. **You 
are a very young man, and seem to be a gentle. 
man, and ] am sorry to see you here; but I trust 
it will be only for a short time. No offence, Sir, 
I hope,” continued he; I observed that you were 
somewhat cast down, and I could not help accost- 
ing you.” 

I saw at once that this was spoken out of 
pure good nature, and [ thanked him for his 
kindness, 


“You may guess, Sir,” resumed he, “that in 
a place like this, one soon learns the cause 
to which one is indebted for a new companion. 
They have brought you hither Sir, for the fault 
of your purse; now for what, think you,” ad- 
ded he, folding his arms, “for what, think you, 
did they bring me hither?—For nothing Sir!” 

Little inclined as I was to converse, I could 
not allow myself, by any thing discourageing or 
repulsive on my part, to repress the communi- 
cativeness of my fellow prisoner. His frankness 
forbade it; I therefore echoed him. 

**For nothing!” said I. 

“Look you, Sir,” rejoined he, ‘for a fortnight 
I have messed with those men in whose compa- 
ny you have just dined; and I have not said as 
much to any one of them as I have now said to 
you, whom [ set my eyes upon for the first time, 
little more thanan hour ago. But we take fan- 
cies, Sir; sometimes with reason, sometimes 
without it. The moment you entered the ward, 
my heart, I know not wherefore, warmed to. 
wards you. It might have been on account of 
youth; it might have been on account of your 
general appearauce; no matter! We are now 
alone in the ward; and if you like to listen to a 
somewhat strange story, I’ll tell one to you.”— 
1 bowed my head in acquiescense, more out of 
complaisance than curiosity. 

“] was brought up within two miles of the 
sea, Sir,” said he; ‘‘and, to be candid with you, 
since I have been a man, | have more than once 
or twice merited, without getting my deserts, a 
lodging in which nobody would take up his 
quarters of his own accord—like the one we are 
talking in sir. To say the truth, I thought the 
king was rich enough to spare a few of his dues 
and . ccordingly I now and then landed a cargo, 
without leave of the Customhouse. I kepta 
farm, sir, and nevertheless my wife was a lady; 
Ill tell you how that came about. 

“When I was'a very young man I accompan- 
ied the master of a little sloop upon a cruise to 
the Havana. We made our port and took in 
our cargo. We had scarcely been three days at 
sea, on ourreturn, when at break of day, we 
found ourselves within a cable’s length of a 
ship. As it would not have been quite conve- 
nient for us to have had our papers searched, 
you may imagine that we felt more alarm than 
satisfaction at the prospect of falling in with 
company; accordingly we altered our course, in 
the hopes of getting away without being observ- 
ed, for nobody had hailed us as yet, ’Twas 
soon broad day, however, and we were struck 
by the appearance ofthe ship: She seemed to 
be drifting; and not a soul could we perceive on 
board, by the help of a capital glass. ‘Put a- 
bout and bear away for her! exclaimed the 
master, ‘the crew have deserted her.’ In less 
than half am hour we were close alongside. 

‘‘Fhe captain and I, with one of the men, 
boarded her. What a sight did the deck pre- 
sent! From stem to stern it was covered with 
blood! Pirates had been visiting her, and you 
may guess the rest. She had been scuttled 
and was water-logged, but her cargo being spi- 
rits, she had not gone down. The water just 
reached to the floor of the cabin. We were 
on the point of quitting her, when we thought 
we hearda voice. It seemed to proceed from 


the forecastle. I approached that quarter of § 


the vessel and called out. 1 was answered and 
at the same time the fore staysail, which had 
been lowered upon the deck, was Ifted, and 
from beneath it issued a young female, the very 


image of terror and distraction. Upon seeing & 
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me she threw herself upon her knees, and beg- 
ged me to save her. Lassured her she was 
among friends, and, having ascertained from 
her that she was the only soul in the ship, we 
conducted her into the boat—into which we had 
to carry her, she was so faint—and resumed our 
former course. 

“‘As we guessed, the ship had been boarded 
by pirates, who, after having murdered the crew 
and passengers, plundered her; and, hyvirg af- 
terwards scuttled her, left her to her fate. The 
young lady had escaped by concealing herself; 
but her father and mother. the only relations 
she had in the world, had shared the fate of the 
rest. They had resided several years in the 
West Indies, and having amassed a fortune, 
were returning to England to spend the remain- 
der of their days in their native country. She 
said that for nearly two days and a half she had 

one without food, and that it was the second 
night she had slept upon the deck without any 
thing but the sail to cover her. 

“I can’t tell you, Sir,” continued he, “how 
much I pitied the young creature. I never felt 
so much compassion for a human being before. 
I undertook myself the charge of attending to 
her; I would not intrust it to any other hands, 
though the rest, especially the master, were 
anxious to do any thing for her that they could. 
I felt an unaccountable anxiety about her; so 
that sleeping almost as well as waking I was on 
the watch, lest any harm should come to her. I 
had a berth made for heras far apart from ours 
as possible; and I invariably lay between her 
and the crew. I don’t belive that, during a pas- 
sage of three weeks, I ever closed my eyes but 
once, for twenty minutes together; and that 
once, Sir, had it not been for the courage of the 
noble girl, 1 might have had reason to repent it. 

‘Thad slept sounder than usual, and I was 

dreaming of the master—I know not what put 
him into my head, except it was that I had fre- 
quently observed him looking very earnestly 
at the young lady, and with an expression that I 
did not like; indeed, I had spoken to him about 
it, and I had no hesitation in doing so, as he was 
only the servant of my father, to whom the 
craft belonged. Well, Sir, as I said, I was 
dreaming of the master; I thought I saw him 
approaching the berth where the girl was sleep- 
ing, and that I had neither the power of calling 
out to him, nor following him, though I attempt- 
ed to do both. The agony of my mind was 
dreadful; I thought she screamed—and scream- 
ed indeed she ‘did; but at first I was not aware 
of its being reality, and that it had awakened 
me. ‘Kill me first,’ she cried, and I was on my 
legsand at her berth, beside which I founda 
man. Wegrappled; with the strength of rage 
I dragged him upon deck—’twas the master! 
We struggled—he was sttonger than I; twice 
he attempted to throw me overboard, but was 
baffled: again he tried it; I felt that I was grow- 
ing hepless in his hands, yet | would not call out 
for aid; we were close to the mast: asa last re- 
source, I caught at the main halyards. By this 
time the young lady had come from her berth. 
She saw my situation, and ran and threw her 
arms round me, to give me what assistance she 
could, at the same time shrieking out to alarm 
the crew. The ruffian finding that he could 
not force me from my hold by dragging me, 
seized me behind by the neckerchief, which 
he twisted, with the view of strangling me; at 
the same time, pulling me by it with all his 
might. Another minute and I was gone, Sir. 
I felt my senses failing me, and my grasp of the 
rope beginning to relax, when I suddenly found 
myself released, and in a moment after heard a 
heavy plunge in the sea! The young lady had 
untied the knot of my neckerchief, which all at 
once giving way, the master was precipitated 
over the gunwaie, by the force of the very ef- 
forts that he was making to accomplish the des- 
truction of his employer’s son. 

“I sank exhausted upon the deck; the young 
lady raised my head, and supporting it upon 
her knee, called aloud to the crew, one of whom 
now made hisappearance. | forgot to mention 
that there was a boy at the helm, but, as he af- 
terwards told me, his fright was sogreat, that 
he utterly lost his presence of mind, and was 
unable to speak. The lady explained what 
had happened; the sloop was laid to, with the 
idea of getting out the boat; but after two or 
three minutes’ consultation, the master was 
left to his fate. We were going right before 
the wind, the sea was running high, and by this 
time he must have been more than a mile 
a-stern of us, if he had not already sunk. 

“I felt myself so ill, that I was obliged to 
desire them to take me down to my berth, to 


which I was confined for the whole of the two 
following days; all which time the young lady 
herself attended me. She was a fine young 
creature about seventeen; remarkably gentecl. 
Her voice was, I think, the softest I ever heard. 
[delighted to: listen to it. Her countenance 
was full of sweetness. Besides being unable 
to rise from excessive weakness, I was affect- 
ed with an intolerable pain in my head; she 
used to chafe my temples for half an hour ata 
time, looking occasionally in my face with an 
expression of tenderness tiat was most de- 
lightful to me; nor can I describe what I felt 
at the pressure of her soft hand, as she moved 
it backwards and forwards upon my forehead. 
I had never lost sight of the distance of our 
rank, and had always treated her with the 
greatest deference; but wishes now began to 
rise within my heart, such as it had never en- 
tertained before, nor was I without hopes of 
realizing them; still { durst not trust my tongue 
to speak; but only talked to her with my eyes. 

‘© The third day I felt myself well enough to 
rise; and after breakfast got up and went upon 
deck. She was there, standing upon the lar- 

board side of the sloop, and looking at the land 
of which we had just got sight. Her elbow 

was on the rail, and she was leaning her head 

upon her hand. [ went up to her, and found she 

had been weeping. 1 inquired of her what was 
the matter. She told me that the sight of the 

land had brought her parents to her mind, and 

she could not help weeping at the thought 
that they were not looking at it along with her. 

I made no remark, but stood beside her and 

leaned upon the railing too,our shoulders almost 
touching. To the last day of my life, Sir, I 

shall remember that hour. For some time 

neither of us spoke. At last I ventured to ask 

her what friends she had in England. She 

looked at me, but said nota word, I then in- 

quired whither she inteded to go. Still she 

was silent; but never shall I forget the expres- 
sion of her countenance. There was some- 
thing so piteous in it, that my heart begun to 
fill? I felt a working in my throat, as though 
I was suffocating, and at last I fairly burst into 
tears, and turned away from her. | tried to get 
the beiter of my feelings, but to no purpose.— 

As fast as I dried my eyes, the tears would 
start into them again. At length I heard her 
draw a deep sigh, while, scarcely speaking 
above her breath, she exclaimed to herself.— 
‘| know not whither to go.’ ‘May I tell you?’ 
said [, abruptly turning round, ‘may I tell you 
whither to go” ‘Whither?’ inquired the sweet 
girl, with a look in which doubt seemed mingled 
with confidence. ‘Will you be angry” said 1; 
she paused, and for half a minute or so gazed 
earnestly up in my face; at last, ‘No,’ said she, 

‘Lam sure you would not wrong me.’ ‘Wrong 
you!’ ejaculated [; ‘I cali Heaven to witness that 
{ would sacrifice my life to defend you from 
wrong, or to revenge you if wrong were done 
unto you; come with me to my father’s house, 
and be his child!’ said I, snatching her hand, 
which she did not attempt to withdraw, but suf- 
fered to lie locked in mine. ‘Come with me to 
my father’s house!’ repeated I, passing my hand 
round her waist, which did not seem offended 
at my clasp. ‘Come with me to my father’s 
house!’ said I, a third time, growing more bold, 
and straining her to my heart, while the blood 
mounted in her face, which she tried to hide 
from me. ‘Look at me and answer me!’ said I. 
‘Will you come to my father’s house? Will 
you be my father’s child? Will yoube the wife 
of his son?’ She answered not still; but her 
cheek, which she had withdrawn, as, in the 
eagerness of my questioning her, mine had yet 
nearer and nearer approached it, was now laid 
voluntarily and confidingly upon my shoulder.— 
We anchored; landed. [took her to my father’s 
house. He was pleased with her the moment 
he looked at her. We were married.” 

Here my fellow prisoner paused. I marked 
that his countenance fell. He quitted his seat, 
and paced once or twice up and down the ward; 
his handkerchief was taken from his pocket and 
applied to his eyes: in about five minutes he re- 
turned and sat down again. 

never knew what happiness was before, 
Sir,”? resumed he; ‘I shall never know it again! 
She made mea father and a widower on one 
and the same day? It was a daughter, Sir, she 
gave birth to; the image of herself. I tried to 
be both mother and father to the child, and re- 
solved to educate her, as 1 knew her sainted 
parent would have done, had it pleased heaven 
to spare her. By the time that she was sixteen, 
she would not have disgraced herself, in a gen- 


tleman’s drawing room, no, nor in a nobleman’s 


neither. As for beauty, there was not her like 
in the neighbourhood. She had plenty of 
sweethearts, and eligible ones too; but none 
that suited her taste. Among them was a young 
farmer in very substantial circumstances: [ 
should not have had any objection to him, for 


the least welcome of them all. 


home, he would take no denial; but he would 
see her and sit withher. At last his attentions 
became so disagreeable to her, that she implor- 
ed me to interfere; and I was obliged to forbid 
him the house, and to tell him that he must dis- 
continue his attentions. He received the com- 
munication sullenly, and departed, muttering 
something to himself; I cared little for his resent- 
ment; I was a hale fellow of forty-five, and a 
match for a better man. 

** A month had elapsed without his coming 
near us, or his offering to intrude upon my child 
in her visits to church or market, as he had 
been wont to do; whenone morning after break- 
fast, [ was called out tohim. ‘Are we friends” 
said he; ‘fo be sure we are,’ said I, ‘unless you 
know any reason to feel the contrary.’ ‘None!’ 
rejoined he; ‘so give me yonrhand.’ [I gave it, 
and he shook it heartily. I told you before, 
Sir, that, for my part, [ had no objection to him; 
and only consulted the wishes of my child. ‘I 
am going on a cruise to-night,’ resumed he, ‘as 
soon as the bark gets afloat, which won’t be 
till about one o’clock, and I have invited my 
friends to a dance and supper that we may have 
a merry leave-taking of it; will you make one 
among them?’ added he. ‘ With all my heart,’ 
wasmy reply. ‘And your daughter too,’ re- 
sumed he, ‘will you bring her along with you? 
We need not be enemies, you know, because 
we cannot be man and wife!’ ‘certainly not,’ said 
I; pleased to see him take it in such good part. 
‘We shall both of us wait upon you; come in 
and ask her yourself.” As soon as the dear girl 
knew tha I wished her to go, she consented, 
and he left us in the highest good-humour. 

“The party was a very pleasant one; and I 
was very much satisfied with the young man’s 
behaviour, for he abstained from taking any 
particular notice of my daughter, but merely 
shewed her the same civilities as the rest of the 
female part of the company received from him. 
They danced until ted o’clock, when we were 
called to the room where supper was laid, and 
sat down to an excellentrepast. I[ had scarcely 
been helped, when, looking around me, I for 
the first time missed my child, and inquiring for 
her, was told that she had complained of a head- 
ache, and had gone home. I was rising to fol- 


lips, when there came a flash of lightning so 
vivid, that the sea to the very horizon was per- 
ceptible; and there indeed was the skiff towing 
out, within a hundred yards from the shore. A 
tremendous crash followed, to the long rever- 


low her, but was held down in my seat by two 
young men, friends of the host, who united their | 
entreaties to his, that I should not throw a damp | 
on the party by withdrawing from it before it 
broke up. Still I would have gone, but the 
voices of the whole company declared against 
it, and I was ina manner compelled to remain 
till the hour of sailing arrived, when we ail 
shook hands, and departed to our respective 
destinations, 

They'll not sail to night,’ said I, when I 
got out. *Twas moonlight; the sky was over- 
cast, and there was every sign of an approach- 
ing storm. [had three miles to walk. It grew 
darker and Carker, and the breeze, which was 
light and fitful before, had now completely lull- 
ed, and there was an oppressive heaviness and 
closeness in the atmosphere. Not a leaf stirred. 
‘*T'will be on in a quarter of «n hour,’ said I. 
‘They have been drinking, and may be rash 
enough to put to sea; I'll go back and dissuade 
them from it,’—and back | turned to go. *I'was 
now as dark as pitch. I could hardly see the 
road, yet such were my apprehensions, that I 
quickened my pace, although at the risk every 
moment of falling; and at last began torun. 
was now close to the sea; and I saw two or 
three lights, which | knew must belong to the 
adventurers, or to their friends who were see- 
ing them off, or were lingering on the shore af- 
tertheir departure. I quickened my speed, and 
reached the party. 

“*Are they gone?’ said I, as soon as I came 
up. ‘What brings you here” was the reply.— 
‘Are they gone?’ repeated I. ‘Yes; they are 
towing her out.’ [listened and heard the sound 
of their oars. ‘They are yet within hail,’ said I, 
let us call to them to return! ’twill be a storm!’ 
‘Is that all?’ remarked one, ‘then you may spare 
your pains. ‘They’ll not return; it would not 
be lucky.’ I recognized in the speaker, one of 


the youug man who had sat beside me at sup- 


per. Scarce had the last words fallen from his 


berations of which we listened, without ene of 


my part; but though the most forward, he was | us speaking a word, or even breathing audibly, 


Still would he|—*’Tis on!’ at last exclaimed another of the 
persevere. Whenever she went out, he was. 


sure so be beside her; and when she was at| they were safe on shore again!’ He had scarce- 
ly spoken, when we were enveloped in the 


party; ‘I would to heaven that, come what may, 


spray of the sea, and at the same moment the 
rain began to descend in torrents. It blew a 
perfect gale; and but a moment before, it had 
been a deadand sultry calm. ‘They are lost!’ 
exclaimed I; ‘make use of your lights. There 
are some fishermen’s huts to the right, within 
fifty yards of us—alarm them, and get them to 
launch their boats!’ It lightened again and the 
waves began to break heavily upon the shore— 
at the same time we heard the sound of voices 
in the offing—They were calling to us. 

“I never saw such a sight, Sir. The wind 
blew right upon the shore, and the swell came 
in with a fury which made me_tremble—stand- 
ing as IT was upon solid land. What was to 
become of the poor skiff! What was a plank of 
wood to the surge that was now breaking over 
her. Fire and water seemed now to be contend- 
ing for the dominion of the firmament, which 
every moment was ina blaze, while the clouds 
poured upon us as if we were under a cataract! 
*T was a hideous night, Sir—but the poor souls 
in the skiff! 

“ The rain suddenly gave over, though the 
wind increased to a hurricane, and we could see 
her as clear as if it had been day-light. It was 
one sheet of foam all around her. They had 
got her anchor out, and she was riding with her 
stern towards us. Sometimes the whole of her 
was visible; sometimes little more than the to 
of her mast, accordingly as the wave lifted her, 
or she lay in the trough of it; while occasional- 
ly she would reel again as a sea struck her, and 
broke over her, sweeping her from stem to 
stern. ‘She’ll never ride it out,’ said an old 
Manxman who stood close to me, and whom, 
though he had a remarkably strong voice, L 
could hardly hear, for the roar of the breakers 
and the thunder,—and, I might add, the wind, 
which was as loud as either, howling and yelling, 
as if there were ten millions of devils in the air 
—‘She’ll never ride it out!’ After a secon | or 
two— I told you so!’ said he, ‘ she’s driv nz! 
the broadside’s to the sea and her cable’s gone!’ 
Such was indeed the fact. In less than a quar- 
ter of an hour she took the ground, and now not 
a minute elapsed but the sea made a breach over 
her. 

“It was out of our power to render any assis- 
tance to the skiff. To launch a boat was im- 
possible. She would have sunk like a cockle- 
shell. All we could do was to keep a good look 
out for any of the people who might be washed 
on shore, or should attempt to save themselves 
by swimming—to the latter, escape was far from 
impracticable, as the skiff lay at something less 
than fifty paces fromthe place where we were 
standing. 

“+A swimmer!’ called out one, to the right; 
and every one hastened to the spot except me: 
I thought I could discern something dark float- 
ing towards me, though occasionally disappear- 
ing—I was right.—It came nearer, *twas the 
skiff’s boat. It struck the ground, and, rebound- 
ing, was carried out again by the wave—a se- 
cond wave brought it back. I madea rush, 
and flinging myself upon her bow, as she touch- 
ed, secured her. Two or three who had ob- 
served me came to my aid, and having assisted 
me to draw her up a few paces higher upon the 
beach, left me to join a party who discovered 
another man swimming for his life.-—I was on 
the point of following them, when, looking into 
the boat, which was half filled, { thought I could 
perceive, in the stern, the portion of a humsyn 
form. LIapproached the object; ’twas the h-ad 
and shoulder of a boy, the rest of whose boly 
was immersed in water. I lifted him, and car- 
ried him to a hut, which 1 knew was little m re 
than a hundred yards off. Not a soul was in ij; 
there was neither a fire, nor alight! I heard 
the trampling of a horse; I hailed the rider: 
‘twas a neigbour, who had heard of the wreck 
and had come to ascertain the issue. I begged 
him in the name of Heaven to lend me his horse 
for an hour—he dismounted. I took his s ut, 
and placing my burthen—which, I found, still 
breathed—before me, in less than ten minutcs I 
stopped before my own gate. 

*T was opened by one of my labourers, who 
generally took the charge of it at night; aud 
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in the hall J found my housekeeper waiting for 
me. 

‘Take the youngster,’ said I, addressing the 
latter, ‘and lose not a moment, but into the 
blankets with him.’ 

«Bless me, ’tis a corpse!’ ejaculated she, re- 
treating. 

You'll make him one,’ said I, if you are 
not quick. I tell you the life is still in him; 
wait not to light the candle,’--it had been blown 


out in opening the door,—‘I see there is a fire | 


in my room; put him into my bed, and make 
haste;’ and then desiring the man to follow her 
and bring me down a change of clothes, for L 
was drenched to the skin, I went into the kitch- 
en to strip myself before the fire, which I saw 
was blazing. 

“Dry clothes were brought, and J had half 
shifted myself when the housekeeper came into 
the kitchen. 

“ ‘How goes on the lad” said I. 

“ ‘Bravely,’ replied she, the has now got a lit- 
tle warmth into him; and a drop of cordial, 
which I made him swallow, has been of no small 
service in restoring him, He seems yet too 
weak to speak, though; but I shall be able to 
tell you more about him when I get a light.’ 

“She got a candle, and was in the act of light- 
ing it, when she seemed suddenly to recollect 
herself, and stopped. 

«« ¢What’s the matter,’ said I, ‘why don’t you 
light the candle” 

‘Bless me!’ cried she, ‘why what have you 
done with my young mistress’?’ I stopped in my 
turn,as I was putting my arm into the sleeve 
of my coat. 

“*What have [done with your young mis- 
tress!’ said I, repeating her words,—‘She re- 
turned here four hours since!” My reply seem- 
ed to take away her breath; and she stared in 
my face with an expression of incredulity and 
alarm. ‘* ‘What’s the matter with you?’ said I, 
‘go up to your mistress’s room!—you’ll find she 
is inbed! You were out when she came home, 
or asleep—and did not see her.’ 

“ *She has not come home,’ said she, ‘since 
she left home along with you in the evening; 
and as for her room, it is buta quarter of an 
hour since I was init, and her bed was as empty 
as whenit was made in the morning!” 

“Her answer took away my breath. I snatch- 
ed the candle out of of her hand, lighted it, ascen- 
ded to my daughter’s chamber, and found it in- 
deed empty. I rushed down stairs, calling to 
the man, asI descended, to saddle my horse in 
an instant; I put on my coat, and then ran up to 
my own room for my pistols, which hung over 
the fireplace, and descended again, passing the 
house keeper, who had followed me in a state of 
terror and amazement. ‘Father!’ faintly utter- 
eda voice that seemed to come from the upper 
part of the house: 1 looked back, and saw the 
housekeeper standing upon the stairs with her 
hands clasped, and her face pale as ashes. 

«What’s that?’ said I. 

‘¢ ‘Heaven have mercy on us!’ ejaculated the 
old woman. 

‘* ‘Father,’ again cried the same feeble and 
plaintive voice. 

“ ‘Merciful Providence!’ exclaimed I, “tis the 
voice of my child.’ 

‘© ‘It is,’ faltered out the housekeeper, drop- 
ping upon her knees, and shaking from head to 
foot. A third time was the word repeated.— 
The voice seemed to come from my own room, 
—a thought struck me. I sprang up stairs, en- 
tered the apartment, approached the bed where 
1 had ordered the stripling to be laid, and sunk 
upon the aeck of my daughter, who half sitting 
up, Was extending her arms towards me. 

“My guileless, openhearted child, had been 
induced, Sir, by the young man’s sister, to attire 
herself in boy’s clothes, and to accompany her 
in a walk to play a trick,as she said,upona young 
female neighbor who had refused to come to 
‘dance. They had not proceeded far from the 
house, when the brother and the two young 
men I spoke ofovertook them, and my child 
was hurried on board the skiff; an outrage 

“which the disguise she had unsuspectingly as- 
sumed, enabled them to perpetrate with the 
greatest security. Strange to say Sir, not one 
of the party was drowned, and the bark herself 
received so little injury that afier a couple of 
days, she was afloat again, and at sea. 

“You will wonder ie my child came ashore 
alone in the boat. She told me, Sir, that the 
young man had dropped her into it, and whs up- 
on the point of following, when the painter— 
the small rope they attach her by at the bow— 
by some means or another slipped, and the boat 
drifted from the skiff. J must not forget to tell 


you that,what with terror and cold, she fainted, 
which was, perhaps, the means of saying her 
life, for she a like so much ballast in the bot- 


_tom, which prevented the boat from upsetting. 
| ©] would have punished the young man, Sir, 


had it not been for the persuasion. of some 
friends whom I consulted; and who thought it 


‘would be better to let the matter rest; but I. 


gained little by my forbearance, as you shall 
see 

‘About three months after this affair, I was 
_ surprised one morning at seeing a party of mili- 
tary enter my yard, with an excise officer at 
their head. 1 enquired the cause, and to my as- 
‘tonishment was told that they had come to 
search for part of a cargo of smuggled spirits, 
which they had been informed was secreted 
some where about the premises. I mentioned 
to you Sir, that I had not been always very scru- 
pulous about such matters; but now, however, 
I was conscious of being perfectly innocent, and 
Itold them they were welcome to look where- 
ever they pleased. They examined one place 
and another without finding any thing. At last 
the officer of excise desired me to show him my 
stables; and thither I at once conducted him; 
when, to my great astonishment, upwards of one 
hundred kegs were found, concealed underthe 
straw, and in the hay loft. It was the work of 
an enemy, Sir; but what mattered that? I 
must go to prison and take my trial. I did so, 
and was cast in so heavy penalty, that if I am 
kept here till I pay it, instead of walking out of 
the gate, I shall be carried out of it. The mat- 
ter, however, is now undergoing an investiga- 
tion. Some facts have come out which bring 
the transaction home to the young man whom 
my lenity preserved, perhaps, from a_ heavier 
punishment, than what has been awarded to me; 
and I have petioned, and my case has been ta- 
ken into consideration. Nor should I be surpriz- 
ed,” added he, “‘if Ishould yet be present at 
my daughter’s wedding: whose cousin, I am in- 
clined to think, has at last made an impression 
upon her heart, as for the last six months she is 
a totally altered girl, and exhibits all those symp- 
toms which young women usually do when they 
fallin love. He isa fine young fellow, Sir, and 
always seemed to have a liking for ker, though 
they were never very intimate ti!l last Midsum- 
mer, when she happened to be thrown from her 
horse in the Isle of Wight, where we were stop- 
ping on a visit with her father, and the young 
man found her and conducted her home.” 

At the last sentence, I sprang upon my feet. 
He luoked in my face, and smiling, “I see, Sir, 
that L have tired you,” said he: ‘fand I don’t 
wonder at it, for I must needs confess that the 
story is along one.” 

Upon this he left me, and went down to the 
court of the prison. 

then,”’ said to myself, all over; and 
that was her future husband whom I saw be- 
side her.” Indeed | now perfectly well recol- 
lected that he was no other than the identical 
young man whom I| met on horseback, as I was 
hastening to the village for the doctor, and in- 
structed where he should find the sweet girl, 
who was destined to be his; but whom, if I had 

ossessed the fortune of a prince, 1 would glad- 
ly have made my own. 

Things take their aspect from the natare of 
the circumstances under which we view them, 
Sunshine and yerdure are beautiful, but the 
heart that is comfortless from bereavement turns 
from them to languish after barrenness and 
gloom. Bondage was pleasant to me now; | 
loved to survey the walls of my prison and con- 
template their thickness; the trellis of the most 
beautiful arbour I had ever sat in, was not half 
so grateful to my eye as the iron lattice-work, 
which, but an hour ago I fancied I-was wrench- 
ing from its place. I hugged myself to the idea 
that out of all my friends and acquaintance, 
there was but one who was aware of my present 
abode, and Edevoutly wished that he also had 
been kept in ignorance of it, that I might be all 
alone. J smiled at the thought that I should not 
be able to extricate myself from my strait, but 
that | should rot where I was, without the know- 
ledge of any body that cared for me, when. my 
means of subsistence would failme, and Eshould 
lie down and starve, and die! Three days pass- 
ed without my swallowing as much im alt of 
that time, as would have made a substantial 
meal fora hearty man. Nor could I sleep at 
night, although I tried. My looks were the 
comment of the prison; some stared at them, 
|some ventured to rally me upon them, and in- 
deed: they must have been haggard enough. My 
fellow prisoner (I call him so by eminence) dis- 
covered the, greatest concern at them, and re- 


ment; 


peatedly pressed me to communicate to him the 
cause of my wretchedness; but he would have 
been the last man inthe world, of whom I should 
have made a confident in the affair. Yet noth- 
ing could exceed the interest which he appear- 
ed to take in me; indeed he went one day so 
far as to tell me that if the fine which he was ad- 
judged to pay should be remitted, he would 
gladly stand in the shoes of my creditor, provi- 
ded I would allow him to do so. 

On the fourth day, for the first time, I enjoy- 
edan hour of forgetfulness. 1 fell asleep in the 
day ward, about noon, leaning with my arms 
upon the table. They awakened me for dinner, 
upon sitting down to which I missed my fellow 
prisoner, and inquired for him. 

‘*He is out,” said our host, “the prayer of his 
petition has been granted. The offence has 
been traced to the right door, and the rascal. who 
has been the cause of his imprisonment islikely 
to take his place in a day or two.” 

Pleased as I certainly was at the worthy man’s 
enlargement, I felt mortified at the thought of 
his departing without bidding me good-by. “I 
wish,’”’ said I, **we had shaken hands before he 
went.” 

‘‘He would not allow you to be disturbed,” 
was the reply, ‘‘although his daughter and her 
sweet heart proposed it. ‘No,’ said he, ‘the 
young gentleman has not closed his eyes for 
three nights, and I can return and see him.’ ” 

His daughter had been there’? you may guess 
the tumult of my heart. “How long ago?” in- 
quired I. 

“Hardly a quarter of an hour before I waked 
you,”’ said my host, “and they came for him 
shortly afier vou fell asleep. I think the young 
woman knows you,” continned he, “for she re- 
marked you as soon as she came in, and pointed 
you out to her friend and he and she sat down 
opposite to you at the table, while her father 
was settling the fees, and were occupied the 
whole time in looking at you and whispering. 
She afterwards whispered something about you 
to her father; but, as I said before, he refused 
to disturb you, and they all left the prison to- 
gether.” 

What would I have given that I had not fal- 
len asleep! Yet of what consequence was it? 
she was lost to me! I pushed my plate from 
before me—I could not eat. I withdrew to a 
solitary corner of the ward, and threw myself 
upon a form, and remained there for considera- 
bly upwards of an hour, without once altering 
my position, From repeated rebutls, the fee- 
blest at last make up their minds to disappoint- 
fortune seemed determined to make 
nothing but sport of me, and now she was wel- 
come to goon. I could join in the laugh my- 
self, and I did join in it, and laughed at the bit- 
terest miscarriage, as | thought, of my life; and. 
I laughed aloud, so that several inmates of the 
ward approached me, and stared at me as if 
they thought me mad. __I enjoyed their amaze- 
ment, and, starting up, inquired of them ifthey 
had never seen a man inamerry vein before; 
and telling them that they were dull souls not 
to laugh along with me, but that I should find a. 
way to make them livelier, called for the attend- 
ant of the ward, (a poor debtor who subsisted | 
by waiting upon the rest,) and desired him to 
bring a tankard for every one of them, and that, 
[ would stand the treat. 

In five minutes we were ranged round the 
tables, and every man provided. As master of 
the feast, I sat at the head one. Not an eye 
around me but what was sparkling, and mine, I. 
question not, was in a blaze. I was on the point. 
of standing up and giving a toast, the prelude to 
an evening ofdissipation, when my name was 
called out, and upon answering, I was told that 


there waa a gentleman at the gate, who wanted | 
to speak with me immediately. 
Excusing myself to my guests, I descended to | 
the turnkey’s rooom. ‘There was my friendly 
alversary, the solicitor waiting for me. For the 
first time from my entering the prison, I felt a 
throb of pleasure, and it was at seeing him. By 
a motion of his hand he prevented me from 
speaking. “Here is your discharge,” said he, 
putting a paper into my hand, “lose no time in| 
quitting this. Go home, get early to bed and 
recruit yourself; and be with meat nine o’clock 
in the morning. And dress yourself,” added he; | 
“I have stumbled upona friend or two who can | 
be of service to you, and who are to meet you | 
at breakfast.” 
I was 4 going to say. something in acknow- 
ledgement or to ask for an explanation—I know 
not which—but he stopped me again. 


ther! 


to-morrow;” and hardly allowing me to shake 
his hand, he was gone. 

Next morning I opened my eyes in my own 
bed. I believe I had slept ten hours without 
waking. I was dressed by half past eight, and 
at nine precisely I knocked at the door of the 
solicitor. 

*Twas opened by a young woman who was 
evidently attired for the reception of company. 
She was dressed in white, and wore a white fa- 
vour in her cap. She coloured when I asked 
her if her master was within, and replying in 
the affirmative, showed me into the parlor where 
I found the worthy man alone. 

“That’s right,” said he instantly rising up 
and accosting: me, “I see you have attended to 
my directions. You look as if you had slept, 
and you are dressed as.if you were coming to a 
wedding,—and you are come to one,” added 
he. “Sit down.” 1 took achair, and he came 
and occupied. the one beside me. 

**My dear Mr. said I—— 

‘I know what you are about,” interposed he, 
‘*vou are going to thank me for your release.— 
It isnot 1 to whom you are indebted for it; I 
wish it were—that is, I wish I were a richer man, 
Sir; for had I been so I should have cancelled 
my client’s bill myself, sooner than have drawn 
out a writ against you—but no matter. The 
man, Sir, who has done his duty, was confined 
in prison along with you--Lsee you are aware 
whom I mean. He was enlarged yesterday, and 
he had not obtained his liberation more than 
half an hour, before he set about accomplishing 
yours. I happened, singularly enough, to be his 
agent, and he employed me to transact the busi- 
ness for him. He took a liking to you before 
he knew any thing about you; he has learned 
recently that you once rendered an essential 
service to his daughter; he wished to testify his 
gratitude, by rendering one to you, and, as his 
daughter isto be married this morning, both he 
and she are particularly anxious that you should 
honour them by your.company in church.”? 

Ican compare my sensations at that moment 
to nothing except what I should conceive to be 
those of a man who has been struck by lightning; 
I had neither the power of moving nor of speak- 
ing—my sight almost vanished from me!—but 
to what can I compare them when the door 
opened, and my fellow prisoner entered the 
room, followed by his lovely daughter, all in 
bridal white, and leaning upon the arm of hea 
cousin, who was likewise attired for the altar! 

“Your hand, my fellow prisoner,” cried the 
first. All along 1 had resolved that, should I 
obtain my liberty, you should not remain in the 
cage behind me; I little knew till yesterday, 
however, what cause I had to like you, or what 
an honest young fellow you were. But we 
breakfast at nine, and have a little business to 
do. before that. Lsee the glass coach is at the 
door, so hand my daughter into it, and we’ll 
fellow, you.” 

Upon this the young man disengaged his cou- 
sin’s arm from. his to let me take her hand, 
which, after standing a moment or two like a 
statue, Lamechanically did, and led her to the 
coach, drawing back when she had got in, to 
allow .the others to follow her. 

“No, no?” exclaimed my fellow prisoner, 
‘ump in, and sit down beside her.” I did so, 
and they followed me. © what I felt! heart, 
intellect, sense, every thing seemed benumb- 
ed? 1 knew not what was done or said. 1 was 
not aware that the vehicle had stopped, and that 
the door had been opened, till the voice of my 
companion in durance startled me. by inquiring 
if 1 would not hand the bride out of the coach. 
I did so, and let go her hand. 

‘-And now hand her into the church,” said 
he, 1 obeyed with an alacrity which till now I 
was not able to command. I felt a movement 
of'awakening impatience within me, at the strain 
upon which my feelings had been kept. I han- 
ded her into the.church, followed close by her 
futher, her cousin and the solicitor; and as soon 
as we had entered,—-“‘Now. let the bridegroom 
take her hand!” said J, turning upon them, 
“Let him take the owner. of that hand! Ask 
me todo no more! Require me to go no fur- 
Accompany her to the altar I cannot, 
uuless it were the altar of sacrifice, and you 
would immolate me there before she became a 
wife! . Let the bridegroom take her and wed 
her, but let not me be by!” 

“Let the bridegroom take her!” echoed the 
father; ‘‘why the bridegroom bas her. You are 
the bridegroom!”’ 

I must stop. You may conceive what follow- 


word, I entreat you, Sir,” interposed he; ‘| ed, but lam totally incompetent to describe it. 


cannot stay-apother moment. Mind, nine o’clock 


I see the tender creature standing before me, 
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when I turned towards her; her eyes cast down, 
and her cheeks in a blaze of blushes. 

She had felt interested for me from the day 
she sat beside me in the church: she had loved 
me from that of the accident. She had confi- 
ded her passion for me to her cousin, whence 
their closer intimacy, which led her father to 
conclude that his nephew and she were attach- 
ed to one another. She had come to town upon 
her father’s business, had been persuaded to 
go to the theatre, and had fainted upon disco- 
vering me, in consequence of the displeasure 
which my standing up in the pit had excited.— 
She had immediately recognised me in the pri- 
son, and upon leaving it with her father, had 
disclosed the state of her heart to him. He 
happened to have employed the very same soli- 
citor that had acted so honourable a part to- 
wards me, and whom he charged with the ef- 
fecting of my liberation. From him he learned 


the state of my affections, and both. together 
planned the little drama that involved the most 
painful passage of my life, but led to the bright- 
est, the happiest, the most lasting! 


Satrurpay, NoveMBEr 30, 1833. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

‘“‘ The Book of My Lady.” This is the title of 
a very beautiful volume, from the press of Messrs. 
Key & Biddle. It purports to be from the pen of a 
Bachelor Knight, and contains a number of sketches 
in prose and poetry, most of them ‘‘ well done.”— 
Some of them are original, and others have been 
published before. 1f we mistake not, the volume 
embraces the fugitive productions of the author of 
**Martin Fabler.” It is admitted in the prefatory 
advertisement, that the sketches were *‘ written at 
long intervals—upon occasional suggestions—and 
indicate some of the warmth of a mind and habit, 
sometimes careless of restraint, and not always to be 
controlled by rule.” This explanation was neces- 
sary. Mr. Simms is one of the most promising of 
our native authors—but he is yet a young man—his 
indgment is immature,and his productions have been 
those rather of a vivid faney, strong feelings, and 
natural abilities of no common order, than of pure 
taste, sound judgment and knowledge of the world. 
We anticipate ‘‘great things” from him, bat are not 
disposed to spoil him by over praise. 

“Five Nights of St. Albans.”—4Vhis work is from 
the press of Messrs. Carey & Hart. It embraces a 
romance of the o!d school, and is something in the 
style of the Mysteries of Udolpho. The stories it 
contains, are indeed wild, wonderful, and incredi- 
able, but they possess strong interest, and will afford 
entertainment, and fasten the attention of all who 
read them. ‘The volumes are from the pen of the 
author of ‘* First and Last,” a story that originally 
appeared in one of the Landon Magazines, and was 
widely circulated through the American newspa- 
pers. 

Lire or Ancupisnor Life is em- 
braced in the fifth and sixth volumes of Harper’s 
Theological Library, and is from.the pen of Charles 
W. Le Bas, Professor in the East India College, 
&e, The volumes sre prefaced by a very beautiful 
engraving of the Archbishop. He was born on the 
second of July 1498, married early, lost his wife a 
year after, and in 1523 obtained the degree of D. D. 
He was soon afier appointed Divinity. Lecturer to 
his own College, and public examiner in Theology. 
It is well observed by a contemporary, that the ea- 
reer of Cranmer and his dangerous association with 
Princes, exposed him to great temptations and diffi- 
culties; and if he cid not always—especially in the 
matter of tbe marriages and divorces of that monster 
of lust and blood, Henry VIIL.—acquit himself as 
became a Christian minister; and although on.the 
approach of a painful death, his truth and courage 
faltered for a while—there was that in his fervor, 
sincerity aud Zeal, in the devotion of his life to the 
great object of his calling—the inculeation of the 
truth as itis in the Scriptures—and in the courage 
_and calmness of his death, to entitle him to the gra- 
titude and admiration of the whole Protestant world 


We annex a passage descriptive of the death and 
dying confessions of the Archbishop: 


Having finished this act of devotion, he krelt 
down, and repeated the Lord’s Prayer, all the con- 
gregation on their knees devoutly joining him. Then 
rising on his feet once more, he addressed a solemn 
exhortation to the people, in which he warned them 
that the love of this world is hatred against God; 
enjoined them to remain in cheerful and willing 
obedience to the king and queen; besought them to 
live together like brethren and sisters; and lastly, 
entreated the wealthy to lay up in their hearts the 
saying of our Lord, It is hard for a rich man to en- 
ter into heaven; and also the words of St. John,— 
**Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth.his bro- 
ther have need, and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him?” He then continued his address to the people, 
in the following memorable words: 

‘*And now, forasmuch as lam come to the last 
end of my lite, whereupon hangeth all my. life past, 
and my life to come, either to live with my Saviour 
Christ in heaven, in joy, or else to be in pain ever 
with wicked devils in hell; and I see before mine 
eyes presently either heaven ready to receive me, or 
hell ready to swallow me up; I shall therefore de- 
clare unto you my very faith, how I believe, without 
colour or dissimulation. For now is no time to dis- 
semble, whatsoever I have written in times past. 
“First, I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, &c., and every article of 
the Catholic faith, every word and sentence taught 
by our Saviour Christ, his apostles, and prophets, in 
the Old and New Testament. 

*‘And now I come to the great thing that troubleth 
my conscience more than any other thing that ever 
I said or did in my life: and that is, the setting 
abroad of writings contrary to the truth. Whieb 
here now I renounce, and refuse, as things written 
with my hand contrary to the truth which L thought 
in ry. heart, and writ for fear of death, and to 
save my life, if it might be: and that is, all such 
bills, which | have written or signed with mine own 
hand, since my degradation; wherein | have written 
many things untrue. And forasmuch as. my hand 
offended in writing contrary to my heart, therefore 
my hand shall first be punished. For if 1 may come 
to the fire, it shall be first burned. And as for the 
pope, I retuse him, as Christ’s enemy and Anti- 
christ, with all his false doctrine.” 

The amazement and confusion of the assembly at 
the utterance of this speech may very easily be ima- 
gined. All the judges, and doubtless a very large 
portion of the audience expected nothing more from 
his lips but an open and penitent abjuratiou of his 
Protestant opinions. Instead of this, he proclaimed 
that he had nothing to repent of but his unworthy 
professions of the Romish faith. It was tono pur- 
pose that Lord Williams vehemently reminded him 
of his submission and dissembling, and exhorted him. 
ta remember himself and play the Christian mav.— 
The archbishop remained unshaken, ‘* Alas! my 
lord,” was his reply, **I have been a man that all 
my. life loved plainness, and never dissembled till 
now against the truth, which Lam most sorry for; 
and 1. cannot better play the Christian man than by 
speaking the truth, as L now do.” He farther pro- 
tested that, with regard to the doctrine of the Sa- 
crament, he still believed precisely as he had 
written in his book against the Bishop of Winches» 
ter. 

By. this time the exasperation of the Romanists 
fad become outrageous. The assembly broke up, 
and the archbishop was hurried to the place of exe- 
cution. On his way thither, one of the friars, foam- 
ing with rage and disappointment, assailed him with 
reproaches for his inconstaney, and bade him re- 
member his recantation; repeatedly crying out, 
*¢ Was it. not thy own doing?” 

Qn his arrival at the stake, he put off his garments 
with alacrity, and even with haste, and stood upright 
in his shirt.. When his caps were taken off, his head 
appeared so bare, that not a single hair could be dis- 
cerned upon it. His beard, however, was long and 
thick, and his countenance altogether of such rever- 
end gravity, that neither friend nor foe could look 
upon it without emotion, While the preparations 
for his death were completing, a bachelor of divinity, 
accompanied by two Spanish friars, made one des- 
perate effort to recall him to his apostucy. But their 
attempts were utterly fruitless. “Vhe archbishop was 
only moved to repeat that he sorely repented of his 
recantation, beeause he knew it was contrary to the 
truth. On this the friars said, in Latin, to each 
other, —** Let us ieave him to himself; the deyil is 
surely with him, and we ought no longer to be near 
him. Lord Williams became impatient of further 
delay, and ordered the proceedings to be cut short. 
Cranmer, therefore, took his surroanding friends by 
the hand, and bade them his last farewell: while his 
defeated monitor, the bachelor, indignantly rebuk-d 
them for touching the heretic, aad protested that he 
was bitterly sorry for having come into his com- 
pany. He could not forbear, however, one: more, 
to urge his adherence to his recantation. The an- 
swer of Cranmer was—‘*This is the hand that wrote 
it, and therefore it shall suffer punishment.” 

The fire was now speedily kindled; ard Cranmer 
immediately made geod his words, by thrusting his 
right hand into the fleme. 
unflinching steadiness, exclaiming from time to time 
—*This band hath offended, —this unworthy hand!” 
So immoveable was his fortitude, that the spectators 


could plainly perceive the fire consuming his hand 
before it bad materially injured any other part of his 


He held it there with‘ 


frame. At last, the pile became completely lighted, 
and then the fire soon did its work upon him. To 
the very last his resolution continued firm. When 
the flames’mounted, so that he was almost enve- 
loped by them, he appeared to move no more than 
the stake to which he was bound. His eyes, all the 
while, were steadfastly raised towards heaven; and, 
so long as the power of: utterance remained, his 
swollen tongue was repeatedly heard to exclaim, 
‘*This uaworthy hand!—Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit. 

"That Cranmer” “ patience in the torment, and 
courage in dying” were worthy of the noblest cause, 
is amply and generously attested by the Roman 
Catholic spectator who has left us an account of his 
last sufferings, ‘‘Ef,”? says the writer of that narra- 
tive, ‘it had been either for the glory of God, the 
weal of his country, or the testimony of the truth,— 
as it was fora pernicious error, and subversion of 
true religion—] could worthily have commended 
the example, and matched it with the fame of any 
father of ancient time.”’? There isa sort of tradition- 
al story that,after he was burned, hisheart was found 
unconsumed inthe midst of the ashes. The tale-is 
scarcely worth repeating. It is, indeed, just pos- 
sible, that when the flames hai nearly consumed the 
parts more immediately exposed to their action, the 
heart may have been separated from the body; and 
may have accidentally fallenupon a spot where the 
fire was less fierce; and there it may have been found 
comparatively uninjured, or, at least, in a_ state 
which might enable a spectator to distinguish it, 
And this may have given bi:.h to a report, which 
credulity or superstition might exalt intoa miracle. 


“LiguTs.anp SHapows or German LiFE.”— 
Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have just repub- 
lished two volumes with this title. They are some- 
what after the manner of Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life, but are not written in the same purity and 
beauty of style. They nevertheless possess the 
strongest interest, give delightful pictures of German 
life and scenery, and may be perused with pleasure 
by every description of readers. The first volume 
contains three stories—the Military Campaigns of a 
Man of Peace—the Fugitive of Sarra—and the Red 
{Coat of Prague. The second contains six—Black 
Fritz—Old Stansty—the Rival Pearls—Circumstan- 
tial Evidence—the White Grey Hound—dnd the 
Magic of Time. 

Tuer Lapy’s Boox.—The November number of 
this publication contains the usual quantity of well 
prepared original and selected matter, and is embel- 
lished with several neat engravings. 


DEATH BY HYDROPHOBIA. 

The Lycoming Gazette furnishes the 
following particulars of a very distressing 
case:— 

It becomes our painful duty to announce a case of 
} this dreadful malady, in our immediate neighbour- 
hood. It will be reeollected that we mentioned six 
or eight weeks since, the cireumstance of Mr. Evan 
Paulhamus, (who resided in Jaysburg, about three 
miles from this borough) being bitten by a dog, sup- 
posed to be in a rabid state, on the 19th September 
last. He Jeft here for York, the morning he was 
bitten, to place himself under the eare of Dr, Fisher, 
who it is said can, in most instances, prevent hydru- 
phobia. After remaining there a few days, he re- 
turned to his home, having had, as was supposed, 
the danger arising from the bite, entirely removed. 
He continued engaged in his customary occupations 

invariably following the directions given him bv 

r. Fisher) until Saturday, the 9th instant, when he 
complained of pain in the wound;—which had near- 
ly healed... Qa Monday following, he found himself 
unable to dvink. It would be impossible to describe 
his feelings, ,or those of his faumily,at this fearful dis- 
covery. Full well they anderstood the dreadful 
presage! He retired to his bed, and continued to 
get worse, until Tuesday, when his friends at his 
/own suggestion, secured him. He lingered until 
Wednesday evening, at times partially sensible, but 
generally in the most. excruciating agony. ‘The 
imagination can scarcely create a picture so horrible, 
as was presented in the case of this unfortunate in- 
dividual, during the time he was afflicted with eon- 
vulsions. He has left a wife and several small chil- 
dren to lament their untimely bereavement. 

The probability is, that had it not been for the 
too great confidence reposed in Dr. Fisher's skill, 
Mr. Paulhamus’s arm would have been amputated 
by our physicians here, on the morning he was bit- 
ten; and his life might thus have been saved. But 
it had been given out, that the remedy administered 
by Dr. F. was infallible. This case. proves, we 
think, that it is not deserving the high reputation it 
has hitherto sustained. Wesay not this with a de- 
sign of undervaluing the medicine, but simply by 
way of cautioning the public, against placing an im- 
plicit reliance on its powers, when the bite is in a 
situation to be removed by amputation. 


The Huntsville (Ala.) Democrat states that the 
Choctaw Indians, in the Southern district, to the 
namber of from four to five thousan:, positively re- 
fuse to remove from the state of Mississippi, to their 


purchased country. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE ADVENTUROUS BOY. 


While the fleet lay at anchor, one of most 
heart thrilling scenes occurred on board the 
Commodore’s vessel, that my eyes.ever witness- 
ed. In addition to the usual appendages of a 
ship of war, there was a large and mischievous 
monkey on board, named Jocko, retained for 
the amusement and diversion of the ship’s 
company. It was my watch on deck; and hav- 
ing retired to the side of the vessel, I was mus- 
ing on the beautiful appearance of the fleet, . 
when a loud and merry laugh burst upon my 
ear. 

On turning to ascertain the cause of such an 
unusual sound on a frigate’s deck, I perceived 
the Commodore’s little son, whom the crew 
nicknamed ‘little Bob Stay,’ standing half way 
up the main-hatch-ladder, clapping his hands, . 
and looking aloft at some object that inspired 
him with a deal of glee. A single glance ex- 
plained the occasion of the merriment. As 
Bob was coming up from the gun deck, Jocko 
the monkey, perceiving him on the ladder, and 
dropping suddenly from the rigging, leaped 
upon his shoulder, seized his cap, and running 
up the main-top-sail-sheet, seated himself on the 
main-yard. 

_Here he sat picking the tassel of his prize to 
pieces, occasionally scratching his sides, and 
chattering as if in exultation for the success of 
his mischief. Bob being a sprightly, active 
fellow, did not like to lose his cap without an 
effort to regain it. Perhaps he was the more 
strongly incited to make chase after Jocko, 
from observing me smile at his plight, and 
hearing the loud laugh of Cato, a black man, 
who seemed inexpressibly delighted at the oc- 
currence. 

‘ Ha, you rascal, Jocko,’ said the black man, 
‘hab you no respec’ for de young officer, den 
to steal hiscap? We bring you to de gang- 
way, you black nigger, and gib you a dozen on 
de bare back for a tief.’ The monkey looked 
down from his perch, as if he understood the 
threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of de- 
fiance in answer. ‘Ha, ha, massa Bob, he say 
you mus’ ketch him, ’fore you flog him; and 
’Us nO easy matter fora midshipman in boots 
to ketch a monkey barefoot.’ 


The cheeks of.litde Bob looked fred, as he 
casta giance of offended pride at Cato; and 
springing across the deck, in a moment he was 
half way up the rigging. The monkey quietly 
watched his motions, and when nearly up, sud- 
denly put the cap on his own head, and as- 
cended to the top cross-trees, and quietly seat- 
ing himself, resumed his work of picking the 
tassel, 

In this manner, the mischievous animal suc- 
ceeded in enticing Bob as high as the royal- 
mast-head, when suddenly springing on the rig- 
ging, he again descended to the fore-top, and 
running out on the fore-yard, hung the cap on 
the end of the studding-sail-boom, where, tak 
ing his seat, he raised a loud and exulting chat- 
tering. By this time, Bob was completely ex- 
hausted; and not liking to return to the deck 
to be laughed at, he sat down on the cross-trees. 

The spectators presuming that the boy would 
not follow the monkey but descend to the deck, 
paid no further attention to them. 1 also had 
turned away, and was engaged some minutes, 
when I was suddenly started by a cry from Cato, 
exclaiming that ‘Massa Bob was on the main- 
truck!’ A cold shudder ran through my veins, 
as the word reached my ears; I cast my eyes up 
—-it was too true. 


The adventurous boy, after having rested a 
little, had climbed the sky-sail pole, and at the 
moment of my looking up, was actually stand- 
ing on that circular piece of wood, on the very 
summit of the loftiest mast; at a height so great 
that my braia turned dizzy as I looked up at 
him. There was nothing above or around him, 
bat empty space; and beneath him nothing but 
a small unstable wheel. _ 

- Dreadful temerity. If he had attempted to 
stoop what could he take hold of to steady his 
motion? His feét covered up all the small and 
fearful platform on which he stood; and beneath 
thata long smooth pole that seemed to bend 
beneath his weight was all that upheld him 
from destruction. In endeavouring to get down, 
he would inevitable lose his’ balance, and be 
precipitated to the deck, a crushed and shape- 
less mass. 

In this terrible exigency what was to be done! 
To hail him and inform him of his danger, it was 


thought would ensure hig ruin... Every moment 
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— 

I expected to see the dreadful catastrophe. 1 
could not bear to look at him; and yet could not 
withdraw my gaze. A filmcame over my eyes, 
and a faintness over my heart. By this time 
the deck was covered with officers and crew 
to witness this appalling, this heart rending 
spectacle. All seemed mute. Every feeling, 
every faculty seemed absorbed in one deep in- 
tense emotion of agony. , 

At this moment a stir was made among the 
crew about the gangway, when the commodore 
the boy’s father, made his appearance. He 
had come on board without being noticed by a 
single eye. The Commodore asked not a ques- 
tion, uttered not asyllable. He was an austere 
man; and it was thought by some that he had no 
very strong affection for hisson. All eyes were 
now fixed on him, endeavouring to read his 
emotions in his countenance. 

The scrutiny, however, was vain; his eye re- 
tained its severe expression; his brow the slight 
frown it usually wore; and his lip its haughty 
curl. In short, no outward sign indicted what 
was passing within. Immediately on reaching 
the deck, he ordereda marine to hand a musket; 
when stepping aft, and leaping upon the look 
out block, he raised it to his shoulder, and took 
a deliberate aim at his son, at the same time 
hailing him with his trumpet, in a voice of thun- 

er. 

‘Robert,’ cried he, ‘jump! jump overboard! 
or I'll fire at you.’ The boy seemed to hesitate, 
and it was plain that he was tottering; for his 
arms were thrown about like one endeavouring 
to balance himself. The Commodore raised his 
voice again, and in a quicker and more energetic 
tone cried—‘jump! ’tis your only chance for 
life.’ The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
before he left the truck, and sprung out into the 
air. A sound between a shriek anda groan 
burst from many lips. 

The father spoke not—sighed not; indeed he 
seemed notto breathe. For a moment of intense 
agony, a pin might have been heard to drop on 
deck. Witharush like that of a cannon ball, 
the body descended to the water; and before 
the waves closed over it, twenty stout fellows, 
among them several officers,had dived from the 
bulwark. Another short period of suspense 
ensued. The boy rose! he was alive! his arm 
was seen to move—he struck out towards the 
ship. 

In spite of the discipline of a man-of-war, 
three huzzas,the outburst of unfeigned joy from 
the hearts of five hundred men, pealed through 
the airand made the welkin ring. Till this 
moment the old Commodore had stood unmoved. 
His face was ashy pale. He attempted to de- 
scend from the block, but his knees bent under 
him, he seemed to gasp for breath, and attempt- 
ed to tear open his vest; but in the attempt he 
staggered, and would have fallen, had he not 
been caught by the bystanders. 

He was borne to his cabin, where the surgeon 
attended him, whose utmost skill was required 
to restore his mind to its usual equilibrium and 
self command, in which he at last succeeded. — 
As soon as he recovered from the dreadful 
shock, he sent for Bob, and had a long confiden- 
tial conference with him and it was noticed, 
when the little fellow left the cabin, he was in 


tears. 


From the Atheneum. 
THE BLUE HANDKERCHIEF. 

Last year about the end of October, as [ was 
returning on foot from Orleans to the chateau 
of Bardy, I beheld before me, on the high road 
a regiment of Swiss guards. I hastened for- 
ward to hear the military music, of which I am. 
very fond, but before I had overtaken the reg.- 
ment the band had ceased playing, and the 
drum alone continued to mark the measured 
footsteps of the soldiers. 

After marching for about half an hour, the 
regiment entered a small plain, surrounded by 
a wood offirtrees. I asked one of the captains 
if the regiment were going to perform evolu- 
tions. 

‘No sir,’ he replied, ‘we are going to try and 
probably shoot a soldier belonging to my com- 
pany for having robbed the citizen upon whom 
he was, billeted.’ 

*What, exclaimed I, ‘is he to be tried, con- 
demned, and executed, all in an instant? 

‘Yes,’ the captain replied, ‘such are the terms 
of our capitulation, This to him wasan unan- 
swerable reason: as if all things had been consi. 
dered in capitulations; the fault and its penalty 
—justice and even humanity. ° 

‘If you have any curiosity to wituess the pro- 
ceedings,’ said the captain politely, ‘I shall be 


happy to get you a place. They will soon be 
over.” 

I never avoid such scenes; forl imagine that 
I learn, from the countenance of dying man, 
what death is. I therefore followed the cap- 
tain. 

The regiment formed in a square. Behind 
the second rank, and on the borders of the wood 
some of the soldiers began to dig a grave, under 
the command of a subaltern, for regimental du- 
ty is always performed with regularity, and a 
certain discipline maintained even in the dig- 
ging of a grave. 

In the centre of the square, eight officers 
were seated upon drums; on their right, and a 
little more in front, a ninth was writing upon 
his knees; but with apparent negligence and 
simply to prevent a man from being put to death 
without some legal forms. 

The accused was called forward. He was a 
fine well grown young man, with wild noble 
features. By his side stood a woman who was 
the only witness. The colonel began tu examine 
this woman, the prisoner interrupted him. 

‘It is useless, Colonel,’ said he; ‘I will con- 
fess every thing: [ stole this woman’s ‘handker- 
chief.’ 

Colonel. You Piter! Why you passed for 
an honorable man, and a good soldier. 

Piter. It is true, Colonel, that I have always 
endeavored to satisfy myself and my officers. 
I did not steal for myself; it was Marie? 

Colouel. And whois Marie? 


Piter: Why Marie who lives there 
in our country——-——near Arene- 
berg, where the great apple-tree is—— 


[ shall then see her no more! 

Colonel, I do not understand you, Piter; 
explain yourself. 

Piter. Well, colonel, will you read this let- 
ter. 

And he handed the Colonel a letter, every 
word of which is engraved on my memory. 

‘My dear friend, Piter—lI seize the first op- 
portunity of sending you this letter by Arnold, 


arecruit who enlisted in your regiment. [I also. 


send asilk purse which [ have made for you. 
I did not let my father see [ was making it, for 
he always scolds me for loving you so much, 
and says you will never return. But you will 
surely come back, wont you? But whether you 
come back or not, I shail always love you. I 
first consented to become yours on the day you 
picked up my blue handkerchief at the Arene- 
berg dance, and brought it tome. When shall 
I see you again? What pleases me is the infor. 
mation I have received, that the officers esteem 
youand your comrades love you. But you have 
stilltwo years to serve. Get through them as 
fast as you can, and then we will be married, 
Adieu, my good friend Piter. 
Your dear MARIE. 

‘P. S. Try and send me something from 
France, not for fear I should forget you, but 
that | may always carry it about me. Kiss what 
you send, and I am sure I shall soon find out 
the place of your kiss.’ 

When the Colonel had finished reading the 
letter, Piter resumed: ‘Arnold,’ said he, ‘de- 
livered this letter last night when I received 
my billet. I could not sleep all night for think- 
ing of Marie. In her letter she asks me for 
something from France. I had no money—I 
have mortgaged my pay for three months in 
order to help my brother and cousin, who set 
out on their return a few days since. This 
morning on rising | opened my window. A 
blue handkerchief was drying upon a line, and 
it resembled the one belonging to Marie. The 
colorand the blue stripes were actually the 
same. I was base enough to take it and put it 
in my knapsack. I went out into the street; 
my conscience smote me, and I was returning 
tothe house to restore it to the owner, when 
this woman came up to me, with the guard, and 
the handkerchief was found in my possession. 
This is the whole truth. The capitulations re- 
quire that f should be shot; let me be shot in- 
stantly; but do not despise me.’ 

The Judges were unable to conceal their 
emotion; nevertheless, they unanimously con- 
demned Piter todeath. He heard the sentence 
without emotion; then advancing towards his 
captain requested the loan of four francs, The 
captain gave him the money. He then ap- 
proached the old woman from whom he had 
taken the handkerchief, and I heard him utter 
these words— 

Madam, here are four francs; I know not 
whether your handkerchief be worth more; but 
if it be, it costs me dear enough, and you may 
excuse me from paying the difference.’ 


~ 


| bors, and acquaintances, 


Then taking the handkerchief he kissed it,) 


and gave it tothe captain. ‘Captain,’ said he, 
‘in two years you will return to our mountains; 
if you go near Areneberg, do me the favor to ask 
for Marie, and give her this blue handkerchief; 
but do not tell her the price I paid for it.’ He 
then knelt, and after praying fervently for a 
few minutes, rose and walked with a firm step 
to the place of execution. 

I returned into the woods, that I might not 
witness the last scene of this tragedy. A 
few shots soon made known that this was 
over. 

Having returned to the little plain an hour 
after, I found the regiment gone and all quiet: 
—butas I followed the border of the wood, in 
order to reach the high road, I perceived traces 
of blood, and a mound of freshly moved earth. 
—Cutting a branch of fir, I made a rude cross, 
which I placed upon the grave of one already 
forgotten by all save myself and Marie. 


A FRESH DISH OF SALMAGUNDL 


During these long, mellow, autunual evenings, 
when we can truly say, with the poet, ‘there’s no 
place like home,” and when the members of almost 
every family are wont to assembie in the parlour, 
with their piano, embroidery, tambours, drawings, 
prints, periodicals, and the last new novels, next to 
a cheertul fire in the grate and a bright astral on the 
pier-table, nothing can be more agreeable than a 
little harmless chit-chat about your friends, neigh- 
At such a time when the 
various topics of the day are exhausted, and conver- 
sation begins to flag, we recommend the following 
“good things” from the pen of George P. Morris, 
Esq. editor of the New York Mirror, to the atten- 
tionof our lady-readers, their beaux, and sweets 
hearts, as amusing trifles, well calculated to 

**Whip up a few moments pleasantly, 
Lest they linger in passing along.” 

Most of the editors are surprised that any bod 
should notice Hamilton’s book. We lately aitended 
a public meeting, and could not help remarking that 
the people who mate all the noise were those jwho 
were constantly calling out silence! 

The mayor happened to be in conversation with a 
friend, a few days since, as the omnibus called the 
‘Gideon Lee’ rolled past. ‘I was aware,” observ- 
ed his companion, ‘that your honour was destined 
to play many conspicuous parts in the great drama 
of human life, but [never expected to see you exhi- 
bited upon the public stage!” 


No man in this community hasa larger circle of 
acquaintances than Doctor ——. He stood in Wall 
street half an hour the other morning talking with a 
friend, and almost every body spoke as they passed. 
it is incredible the number of nods and how d’ye 
do’s, and how are ye’s the learned physician receiv- 
ed in the short space above mentioned. ‘hese how- 
ever, were sO numerous as to induce his friend to 
remark—‘*Why, doctor, you appear to be pretty 
well knownin New York.” ‘‘Yes,” replied the M. 
D.. with a little pardonable self-conceit, “I think if 
I were to commit murder they would find me out.” 
‘*Why, yes,” returned the other, * except you dort 
in the way of your profession.” The doctor, itis said, 
did not relish the joke. 


When Commodore Porter last visited this city, 
he spent much of his time at the hospitable mansion 
of General Morton, who as every body knowsis a 
gentleman of the old school, and a man of very agree- 
able wit and compliment. ‘The wails of the general’s 
library were graced with various productions of the 
peneil and graver, and among them full-length por- 
traits of several distinguished naval officers—Deca- 
tor, Bainbridge, Perry, Morris, and others. The 
commodore expressed his admiration of the fidelity 
and effect of those; but said they were too large. 
‘* Now, Iintend to add my portrait to your collee- 
tion shortly; but it shall be done in quite a different 
style.” ‘then you do not like these?” said the gen- 
eral. ‘Not exactly,” replied the commodore; there’s 
entirely too much canvas.” **That’s a very singular 
objection for you to make,” observed the facetious 
general, directing the attention of his guest to a 
smail picture representing the engagement of the 
Essex with afrigate and a sloop of war, off Valpa- 
raiso, which hang in one corner of the room, “a very 
singular objection, indeed, when we have before us 
an evidence that it will require double the usual 
quantity of canvas to take you. 


There are many gvod stories in circulation re- 
specting our worthy fellow citizen, Preserved Fish. 
The following. we believe, has never before been 
published. This gentieman, in early life, was a 
sea captain. One day his vessel was hailed by a brig, 
when the following dialogue took place: “Ship a- 
hoy?” **Halloe!? ““Who's your captain?” ‘Pre. 
served Fish.” The master of the brig, thinking 
he was misunderstood, ard wondering at the stupid- 
ity of the opposite party, again applied the trumpet 
to his mouth and bawled out, ‘I say, mister, I don’t 
want to know what your cargo is; but what’s your 
captain’s n-a-m-e?” 

The pious Mr.——who by the way, is suspect- 
ed of mes no better than he should be, notwith- 
starvling all his professions, a short time since re- 
buked a well known merchant of this city for using 


break yourself ot such an abominable praetice.”  *] 
know it,” returned the dealer in cotton-bales and 
profanity; ‘but most men fall into some error or 
other unknown to themscives, yet they are entirel 

innocent of all intention to do wrong, notwithstand- 
ing all their little inaccuracies—now [ swear a great 


deal, and you, pray a great deal, yet neither of us, 
I’m confident, means any thing by it.” 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF MEN OF 
GENIUS. 

Madden, in his ** Infirmities of Genius,” has 
the following remarks: 

There is one point connected with this sub- 
ject—the brightening up of the mind previously 
to its dissolution; or, to use the common ex res- 
sion, ‘the lightness before death,’—on which a 
few words remain to be said. The notion that 
dying people were favored beyond others with 
4 spiritualised conception of things, not only 
relating to time but likewise to eternity, wag 
familiar to the ancients, and was probably receiv. 
ed by the Jews from the Egyptians, among 
whose descendants the words and wishes of a 
dying man are still regarded as manifestations of 
a spirit of wisdom that has risen superior to the 
weaknesses and passions of humanity. The 
doctrine, however, shared the fate of all simi- 
lar opinions that are specious without being true: 
it was forgotton till revived by Areteus; and 
from his time to that of Sir H. Halford, millions of 
people were born and buried, and no indications 
of a prophetic spirit exhibited by the dying, or 
recorded of them, till the learned baronet pro- 
duced his essay on the subject. In truth, this 
lighting up of the mind amounts to nothing 
more than a pleasurable excited condition of 
the mental fabulties, following perhaps a state 
of previous torpor, and continuing a few hours, 
or oftentimes moments, before dissolution. This 


y | rousing up of the mind is probably produced by 


the stimulus of dark venous blood circulating 
through the arterial vessels of the brain, in con- 
sequence ofthe imperfect oxygenation of the 
blood in the lungs, whose delicate air-cells be- 
come impeded by the deposition of mucus on 
the surface, which there is not sufficient energy 
in the absorbents to remove, and hence arises 
the rattling in the throat which commonly pre- 
cedes death. 

The effects of this stimulus of dark-colored 
blood in the arterial vessels, appears strongly to 
resemble the exhilarating effects of opium, in- 
asmuch as physical pain is lulled, the sensation 
soothed, and the imagination exalted. Lon 
forgotten pleasures are recalled, old familiar 
faces are seen in the mind’s eye, and well-re- 
membered friends are communed with, and the 
imaginative power of giving a real presence to 
the shadowy reproduction of memory is busily 
employed, and a state of delirium, or rather 
mental exaltation, is the consequence, in which 
a rapid succession of ideas, in most instances, 
apparently of an agreeable nature, pass through 
the mind, and the sense of bodily pain to all ap. 
pearance is wholly overpowered. ‘These phe- 
nomena were, perhaps, never more strikingly 
exhibited than in the case of the late Mr. Salt. 
The last three or four days of his life his min:I 
seemed to have regained all its former activity. 
He spoke in various languages to his attendants, 
some of which, as the Amharic, he had not used 
for many years; he composed some verses that 
referred to his previous sufferings, and repeated 
them with great energy to the friends who ac- 
companied him. The prophetic spirit which 
in some degree is supposed, by the authors 
we have alluded to, to be attained by the dy- 
ing, was likewise aimed at, though not attained 
in this instance—for poor Salt frequently pre- 
dicted that he would die ona Thursday, but 
the prediction was not accomplished. 

Some ofthe following brief accounts of the 
closing scenes of men of genius, may tend to 
illustrate the preceding observations, and to 
show how far a predominant passion or favorite 
pursuit may influence the mind even at the lat- 
est hour of life. In nearly every instance, ‘the 
ruling passion strong in death’ is found to be 
displayed. 

Rousseau, when dying, ordered his attend- 
antsto place him before the window, that he 
might once more behold his garden, and bid 
adieu to nature. 

Addison’s dying speech to his son-in-law was 
characteristic enough of the man, who was ac- 
customed to inveigh against the follies of man- 
kind, though not altogether free from some of 
the frailties he denounced. ‘Behold,’ said he 
to the dissolute young nobleman, ‘with what 
tranquility a Christian can die!’ 


profane language. ‘Your discourse is ungentle- 
manly and impious,” said Mr. - ‘You should 


Roscommon uttered at the moment he expir- 
ed, two lines of his own version of ‘Dies irz,’ 
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Haller died feeling his pulse, and when he 
found it almost gone, turning to his brother 
physician, said, ‘My friend, the artery ceases 
to beat,’ and died. 

Petrarch was found dead in his library, leaning 
on a book. 

Bead died in the act of dictating. 

Herder closed his career while writing an ode 
to the Deity, his penonthe last line. 

Waller died repeating some lines of Virgil. 

Metastasio, who could never bear the word 
death to be uttered in his presence, at last so 
far triumhped over his fears, that, after receiv- 
ing the last rites of religion, in his enthusiasm 
he burst forth into a stanza of religious poetry. 

Lucan died reciting some verses of his own 
Pharsalia. 

Alfieri, the day before he died, was persuaded 
to see a priest; and when he came, he said to 
him with great affability, ‘Have the kindness to 
look in to-morrow—lI trust death will wait four- 
and-twenty hours.’ 

Napoleon, when dying, and in the act of speak- 
ing to the clergyman, reproved his sceptical 
physician for smiling, in these words—‘You are 
above those weaknesses; but what can Ido? I 
am neither a philosopher nor a physician; I be- 
lieve in God and am of the religion of my father. 
It is not every one who can be an atheist.” The 
last words he uttered-———Head——Army—— 
evinced clearly enough what sort of visions were 
passing over his mind at the moment of dissolu- 
tion. 

Tasso’s dying requests to Cardinal Cynthia 
was indicative of the gloom which haunted him 
through life; he had but one favor, he said, to 
request of him, which was, that he would col- 
lect his works and commit them to the flames, 
especially his Jerusalem Delivered. 

Leibnitz was found dead in his chamber, with 
a book in his hand. 

Clarendon’s pen dropped from his fingers 
when he was seized with the palsy, which ter- 
minated his life. 

Chaucer died ballad-making. His last pro- 
duction he entitled, ‘A Ballad, made by Geof- 
frey Chaucer on his death-bed, lying in great 
anguish.’ 

Barthelemy was seized with death while read- 
ing his favorite Horace. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller’s vanity was displayed in 
his last moments. Pope, who visited him two 
days before he died, says he never saw a scene 
of so much vanity in his life; he was sitting up 
in his bed, contemplating the plan he was mak- 
ing for hisown monument. 

Wycherly, when dying, had his young wife 
brought to his bed-side, and having taken her 
hand ina very solemn manner, said he had but 
one request to make of her, and that was that 
she should nevery marry an oldman. There is 
every reason to believe, though it is not slated 
in the account, that so reasonable a request 
could not be denied at such a mement. 


‘Bolingbroke,’ says Spence, ‘in his last illness 
desired to be brought to the table where we 
were sitting at dinner; his appearances were 
such that we all thought him dying, and Mrs, 
Arbuthnot involuntarily exclaimed, ‘This is 
quite an Egyptian feast.’ On another authori- 
ty, he is represented as being overcome by 
terrors and excessive passion in his last moments, 
and after one of his fits of choler, being over- 
heard by Sir Harry Mildmay, complaining to 
himself, and saying, ‘What will my poor soul 
undergo for all these things!’ 

Keats, a little before he died, when his friend 
asked him how he did, replied ina low voice, 
‘Better, my friend. I feel the daisies growing 
over me.’ 


KANARIS ‘THE GREEK. 

On Wednesday, 19th of June, at noon, 1822, Ka- 
naris sated witha steady breeze from the N. E. 
steering direct for Spalmador Island, intending to 
get within the Straits of Scio as soon alter dusk as 
possible. On nearing Spalmador, they got sight of 
the look-out Turkish squadron of five sail, (three 
brigs and two schooners) cruising to the northward 
of the Island; on which they hauled up and shaped a 
course as if bound to Smyrna, but kept the yards 
fine, to cheek the vessel’s way as much as possible. 
This deception answered, for so little did the Turks 
understand their duty as craisers, that they made no 
Another difficulty arose: an 
English man-of-war hove in sight, bound into the 
culf, and Kanaris was well aware of the vigilance 
which British sailors ase; he was, therefore, how- 
ever perilous, under the necessity of showing his 
colours to her, but hauled them down again imme- 
a after, to prevent their being made out by the 
Turks. 


Karabouruna, on which he altered his course, and 
rounded the Cape, keeping the main close on board. 
As he approached the entrance of the straits the wind 
gradually died away; and when abreast of Green Isl- 
and, about 10, P. M. it fell nearly calm. Pepino, 
tne Hydriot captain, hailed himat this time, and ask- 
ed Kanaris, ‘* What doyouintend doing? Do you 
think it safe to goon? ‘The wind is very light; will 
it not be better to give it up for to-night, and take & 
more favourable opportunity? If we get becalmed 
inside the Island, the chances will be against our get- 
ling out again.”? Kanaris boldly replied, ‘* There 
is nothing to fear; we shall have a breeze presently, 
and we have some time yet till day-light.” A short 
time after, the Hydriot hailed him again to the 
same effect, and he answered, with something of 
asperity in his tone. ‘*lt is my intention to pro- 
ceed, come what may; J will either do the business 
at Once, or not atall.”? Some of Kanaris’s crew now 
began to feel dissatisfied; and, hearing them mutter 
about the chances of being taken, and that it would 
be better tomake the atlempt some other night, he 
called thém aft, and upbraided them with their wav- 
ering: Did l ask you to come with me?”demand- 
ed he; ** was it not your own voluntary choice?— 
Did not ye beg of me totake ye? If ye are tired of 
the thing already, and want to get home again, ye had 
better jump overboard and be off at once; and if that 
won’t please ye, | must declare that ye are all under 
my command, and if one of you dare open your 
mouths again on the subject, I will cut his throat that 
instant.”” From that moment he had no further trou- 
ble with them, and they obeyed every order impli- 
citly. 

On nearing Hippo Island, the five look-out cruisers 
were observed to leeward of Spalmador, standing 
across towards the main, on the larboard tack; and 
a large ship, on the opposite tack, was seen in the 
middle of the channel. This ship showed a light, 
which was answered by the others, each of whom 
showed one. This was a ticklish moment; Kanaris 
braced his yards in, and kept them pointed as near 
as the wind would allow, and on towards the Turks, 
to prevent them seeing him. The land here being 
very high, by keeping close under it, he luckily pass- 
ed unperceived and the breeze freshening up again, 
soon carried him out of sight. 


To leeward of Hippo Island the land trends down 
to a low point, off which lies a shoal, which he bor- 
dered on as close as the lead would permit, till, hav- 
ing rounded it, he braved sharp up, and hauled direct- 
ly across for the town of Scio. When about mid- 
channel over he saw the Turkish fleet with their 
lights up for the festival of the Bairam: ** Look my 
lads!” said he tohiscrew, ** those fellows shall have 
better light before their feasting isover.” But the 
body of thera were rather on his weather-bow, owing 
to the wind having drawn more to the N. W. off the 
hillsofScio. i‘his was unfortunate, as Kanaris had 
allowed for hauling his wind from the shoa!-point 
sufficient room for passing to windward of the whole, 
from which he intended to bear up and choose his 
object. ‘Two of the largest ships, beeaete, being 
the leewardmost, still laid within his reach, and he 
stood towards them, while they, having no suspicion 
of an enemy eluding the tigilance of their looks-out, 
supposed they were vessels belonging to their own 
fleet. It was about two in the morning, when the 
weathermost ship of the two, which proved to be the 
Capudan Pasha, hailed Kanaris as he approached, 
who, without making reply, steadily continued his 
course. Pepino, the Hydriot, now grappled this 
ship on the larboard side, and applying the fire there 
spread consternation on board; but she was injudi- 
ciously placed and unfortunately kindled too soon,so 
that the prodigious efforts of the Turkish crew @ 
length succeeded in disengaging her, after which she 
wassuok. This was but a momentary respite for 
the Capudan Pasha, for in a few minutes Kanaris 
laid him abroad athwart his bowsprit, and in that 
position set fire to the fatal train. In the panic, no 
sort of opposition was made, nor were there many 
people apparently now upon ber decks: but notwith- 
standing Kanaris, feeling anxious to escape, hurricd 
his men into the bout; one of them, however, a fel- 
low full of humour, begged to stopa little, som: thing 
having jast oecarred to him, which he said he wished 
to tell the Turks, and catching up the trumpet, he 
bawled out—** There is a fire for you—put it out if 
you can.” ‘This timely joke added considerably to 
the spirits and confidence of the Greeks; and they 
pulled away before the wind to escape by the south- 
ern end of the straits, where, meeting no impediment, 
they arrived by daylight. At about 10, A. M. they 
got on board one of their cruisers off the litue isle 
of Vereccia, and at sunset anchored at Psara, amidst 
the loud acclamations of their compatriots. 


In the mean time the flames spread over the ill- 
fated Jine-of-battle ship with such rapidity, that 
every effurt to save her was utterly useless; and with- 
in three-quarters of an hour she blew up with a deaf- 
ening explosion. ‘The Capudan Pasha, though se- 
verely wounded, was unwilling to quit his ship, but 
as the fire increased, his officers forced him into a 
boat alongside; a mast, however, which immediately 
fell, wounded him mortally on the head, and sunk 
the boat. He was brought ashore on part of the 
wreck, andexpired within an hour after; and at 10 
o’clock the next morning, st the very moment that 
Kanaris had accomplished his escape, was buried in 
the castle of Scio. With the crew, and the prison- 
ers on board, among whom were about 80 Greek 
women, there were upwards of 1200 people destroy- 


Atsunset he had lost sight of the Turks behind | ed. 


« EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 


‘Traits oy THE Hrena.—Hyenas generally in- 
habit caverns and other rocky places, from whence 
they issue under cover of the night to prow!) for 
food. ‘They are gregarious, not so much from any 
social principle, as from a greediness of disposition 
and gluttonous instinet, which induce many to as- 
semble even fora scanty and insufficient prey. They 
are said to devour the bodies which they find in 
cemeteries, and to disinter such as are hastily or im- 
perfectly inhumed. ‘There seems, indeed, to be a 
peculiar gloominess and malignuity of disposition in 
the aspect of the hyena, and its manners in a state 
of captivity are savage and untractable. Like every 
other animal, however, it is perfectly capable of 
being tamed, A contradictory feature has been ob- 
served in its natural instincts. About Mount Liba- 
nus, Syria, the north of Asia, and the vicinity of 
Algiers, the hyenas, according to Bruce, live mostly 
upon large succulent bulbous roots, especially those 
of the fritillaria, &c. and he informs us that he has 
known large patches of the fields turned up by them, 
in their search for onions and other plants. He adds 
that these were chosen with so much care, that alter 
having been peeled, if any small decayed spot be- 
came perceptible, they were left upon the ground. 

In Abyssinia, however, and many other countries, 
their habits are certainly carniverous; yet the same 
courage, or at least fierceness, which an animal diet 
usually produces, does not so obviously manifest it- 
self in this species. In Barbary, according to Bruce, 
the Moors in the day time seize the byena by the 
ears and drag him along, without his resenting that 
ignominious treatment otherwise than by attempting 
to draw himself back; and the hunters when his cave 
is large enough to give them entrance, take a torch 
in their hands, and advance straight towards him, 
pretending at the same time to fascinate him by a 
senseless jargon. The creature is astounded by the 
noise and glare, and allowing a blanket to be thrown 
over him, is thus dragged out. Bruce locked up a 
goat, a kid, and alamb, all day with a Barbary hyena 
which had fasted, and he found the intended victims 
in the evening alive and uninjured. He repeated 
the experiment, however, on another occasion dur- 
ing the night, witha young ass, a goat and a fox, and 
next morning he was astonished to find the whole otf 
them, not only killed, but actually devoured, with 
the exception of some of the ass’s bones! 

M. Aguardo, the celebrated Spanish banker and 
loan contractor, is a remarkable instance of what 
may be done in realizing a fortune, even at that 
period of life when most men think it useless to 
tempt the fickle jade any longer. At the age of fifty 
he went to Paris asa refugee, and for a long time 
was indebted entirely for support to the profits which 
he derived from the sale of wines in small quantities 
to the foreigners resident in Paris, who prefer the 
produce of Xeres and Madeira to that of the Freneh 
vineyards. By degrees he became a wholesale wine 
merchant, and at length began to operate on the 
Stock Exchange, and ere long became a contractor. 
In this way he acquired an enormous fortune. He 
purchased for 1,500,000 francs (60,000).) a fine es- 
tate at Soissy, on the banks of the Seine, at about 
twenty miles from Paris, and more recently another 
estate of 6000 acres, in the same neighborhood.— 
He has erected at his own expense, a beautiful chain 
bridge near Soissy, which cost 23,0001, sterling, upon 
which he has levied a toll, which produces about one 
per cent interest of capital, and is about to expend 
enormous sums in further improvements. The 
bridge is one of the finest specimens of modern 
architecture in France. Although over a wide part 
of the Seine it has no arch, and is elevated so that 
steamboats can pass under with perfect ease without 
lowering their chimnies. M. Aguardo is a great 
friend to and patron of the Maestro Rossini, after 
whom he has named several of the avenues in a park 
of 200 acres at Soissy. Aguardo is said to be already 
worth more than a million sterling. ‘Ten years ago 
he was almost without the means of sapport. Afier 
this, let no man despair of being able to realize a 
fortune. 

Tue Bopy-piencr.—To send a man to prison for 
debt isto pawn his body for a specifie sum. ‘The 
jailer is the pawnbroker; instead of three balls, his 
sign isa buneh of keys. Pawnbroxery is, however, 
a rational proceeding, for the pledge always retains 
the value for which it isengaged; but body -pledging 
has this folly in it, that the moment the body is 
pledged, it loses value—sometimes the whole of its 
value, alwaysthe greater part. Putting an honest 
man in prison is like taking the cork out of cham- 
pagne, and double locking it in a cool ccllar —Vew 
Monthly. 

‘Tatma.—Early in life this great actor contracted 
a marriage with a woman of large fortune, who pos- 
sessed several fine housesin Paris. Their affairs 
became deranged. Among other expenses, a ball, 
given by the actors of the ‘Theatre Francais to Gene- 
ral Dumouriez, at his wife’s mansion in the Chaus- 
see d’Antin, cost Lim £1500. But T'alma proved 
ungrateful. Madam Petit, an actress, fell despe- 
rately in dove with him, and was even reduced to the 
point of death by her unreasonable passion. Her 
father, Vanhove the actor, waited upon ‘T'alma, with 
an eutreaty thathe would restore her to life. The 
Romeowreluctantly consented; and beeame enamour- 
ed in his turn; and, finally compelled his wife to con- 
sent to a) divoree,. She was then deprived both of 
her husband mend her property. Some years after- 
wards, when she was suffering from severe domestic 
affliction, Talma requested permission tu visit her; 


and unknown to his second wife, became her fre- 
quent guest. One day, when she was about to quit 
Paris to pass a few days at St. Germains, she re- 
uested him to dine with her on the following Tues- 
pg The day came, Talma presented himself at 
the door and found it hung with black. ‘ Who is 
dead here?’ he inquired of some person in the court 
yard. ‘ Madam Talma: she died last night, and they 
have brought the corpse from St. Germains!’ Talma 
was dreadfully distressed by this sudden announce- 
ment; but, not daring to admit the fact of his visit, 
he proceeded to the theatre to take his part. On 
drawing of the curtain, however, an apology an- 
nounced his indisposition, and the money was re- 
turned to the audience. Talma underwent a lon 
and severe illness, attended by delirium; rumours of 
which, under the name of * visions,’ were circulated 
throughout the circles of Paris. He was a considera- 
ble time in recovering the shock— Court Journal. 


Tue Pacua or Ecyrt.—Our readers are no doubt 
aware that Lady Esther Stanhope is a celebrated 
Englishwoman, who, after having wandered for a 
long time in the East, and even reigned over some 
wandering tribes of Arabs, settled at the foot of 
Mount Lebanon, where not long ago she still exer- 
cised almost a sovereign influence over the popula- 
tion of those countries. Few travellers have traver- 
sed, for eighteen years past, Egypt, Syria, and Ara 
bia, without having visited Lady Stanhope, and hav- 
ing received from that intrepid Amazon the most 
important information of the physical and moral 
condition of these different countries. The follow- 
ing, amongst other curious facts, is an anecdote re- 
lated by her Ladyship to a traveller, who has kindly 
communicated ittous. We giveitin the words of 
the traveller:— 


In the course of several conversations which I had 
with Lady Stanhope, this intrepid lady related to me 
several anecdotes of the people of the East, which 
presents a faithful picture of their manners and su- 

erstitions; | shall prefer citing one relative to the 
ultan Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali, the two great- 
est men of whom these regions can boast. 

For some years the always-increasing power of - 
the Viceroy of Egypt wasa cause of disquietude for 
the Sublime Porte. It was feared at Stamboul (and 
events have proved these fears not to be vain) that 
the Pacha would finish by throwing off the yoke of 
the heir of the Caliphs. 

In vain the sombrous policy of the Seraglio had 
ofien despatched into Egypt the Capidgi Baschis 
armed with the poniard and the cord; in vain these 
perfidious agents had made use of every effort to 
deliver the Sultan from so dangerous a rival by means 
of poison; Mehemet Ali, always upon his guard, 
and well informed by his spies at Constantinople, 
never fell into the snares which were laid for him. 
The Sultan at length hit upon a plan so artfully con- 
ceived, and wrapped up in so impenetrable a myse 
tery, that it appeared impossible that it should fail, 

‘The imperial harem contained at that time a Geor- 
gian slave of the most perfect beauty, and whose 
innocence seemed to promise the Sultan the success 
of the project which he had conceived. The faith 
in talismans exists still in all its force in the East; 
this traditional superstition is prevalent with the 
Mussulmans of every class. 

Mahmoud sent one day for the beautiful Georgian, 
and feigning a great affection for her, and a lively 
desire to render her happy, he told her that his im- 
perial will was to send her into Egypt, and to offer 
her as a present to Mehemet Ali, whose riches and 
power were as unlimited as the countries to which 
he gave the law. He made her understand that if 
she succeeded in captivating the master for whom he 
destined her, felicity without bounds would be her 
portion, she would be the sovereign of Egypt, and 
reign over numberlessempires. ‘The Sultan added, 
that to secure the accomplishment of the desires 
that his heart formed for her happiness and glory, 
he would give hera talisman, which he then placed 
upon her finger. ‘*Watch,” said he, “the first mo- 
ment that the Pacha shall repose upon your bosom; 
throw this ring into a glass of water; present it to 
Mehemet Ali, and if he drinks it, you will be abso- 
lute mistress; he will for ever be your lover and 
your slave.” The simple Georgian, dazzled with 
her future grandeur, accepted with delight the for- 
tune which her master offered to her, and promised 
in all points to follow the direetions of the Saltan, 

Soon she arrived at Cairo-with a splendid suite 
and numerous slaves Jadeo with rich presents. But 
the seeret agents whom Mehemet Ali kept at the 
Sublime Porte had warned him of a plot against his 
life, without however being able to acquaint him with 
the precise nature of it. ‘They had advised him only 
that according to all probability, the Georgian was to 
be the instrument of it. Besides, a demonstration 
of friendship so extraordinary on the part of @ mas- 
ter of whom he was an object of jealousy would na- 
turally alarm the Pacha. Thus he did not permit 
the beauteous Georgian to enjoy the light of his 
presence, and after some stay at Cairo, he sent her 
as a present to his intimate friend Belley Aga, Go- 
vernor of Alexandria, of whom (by the way of pa- 
renthesis) he had been jealous for some time, : 

After having lost a pacha the poor Georgian thoug!:t 
the best thing to be done was to captivate his Aga, 
to whom in effect she adiministered the fatal beve- 
rage, according to the instructions which the Sultan 
had given for Mehemet Ali. The Aga fell down 
dead, the Georgian uttered the most piercing cries, 

Immediately the eunuchs came and carried away 
the body of their master. Accused of haying poi- 
sened the Aga, the Georgian denied it calmly and 
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with firmness, ‘*What have you then done to him?” 
they demanded. ‘‘I have given him a glass of wa- 
ter, into which I cast a talisman,” answered she; 
** behold both the glass and the ring!” ‘The ring 
was there, it is true, but the stone with which it was 
set had disappeared—it was dissolved. 

French Paper. 


Travertine a Hunprep Years 4co.—The fol- 
lowing curious advertisement is extracted from the 
Caledonian Mercury, of July 10, 1721:—** Whereas 
it hath been reported that the stage coach to London 
hath not performed in nine days as was promised in 
the bills: Now this may satisfie, that the badness of 
the weather and the roads beat down the horses of a 
sudden, which could not be prevented by the under- 
taker, but for the future ’twill be punctually per- 
formed in nine days, ut least till Michaelmas; one 
of the owners being now down to put in fresh 


horses. 


IMPEDIMENT OF SPEECA—Impediments of speech 
have been classed under the two heads of maltorm- 
ed organs and functional derangement ot perfect or- 
gans. Inorderto ascertain the division to which 
any particular case may belong, first ascertain if the 
patient can read or speak, if alone, or when not 
under excitement or embarrassment, for if there be 
the power toread or speak under such circumstan- 
ces, it is functional derangement; but if oa the con- 
trary, the patient stammer under every circumstance, 
we may be certain that it arises from malformed 
organs. Having ascertaind this, we have now to 
discover whether it be of the voice or speech. If the 

atient find difficulty in producing voice, and when, 
‘formed, has no costrol over its continuance or pitch, 
we may refer the defect to its organ, when it will 
be found to exist in the glottis, where all power of 
volition is either uncertain or lost; and on the con- 
trary, if there be no difficulty in producing voice, but 
merely a want of power in giving to that already 
formed the characteristic properties of lingual ut- 
terance, the defect may be referred to the organs of 
-enunciation.— Cull’s Observations on Impediments of 
‘Speech. 


SWINDLING IN Paris,—Sometime ago a Spanish 
woman named Francisca Aguirre established a ware- 
house at No. 5 rue du Marche St. Honore, for let- 
‘ting out plate, linen, and other articles to foreigners 
and others requiring such objects. In the course of 
her business she was introdueed to a Marquis of her 
own country, only about twenty years of age, pos- 
sessing considerable estate in Andalusia. Finding 
‘that he was in want of ready money, she at first ac- 
commodated him with a sum of 900f. upon his note 
for 1,000f. This discount of ten per cent. being 
much more reasonable than the Marquis had _previ- 
-Ously been able to obtain advanzes upon his mere 
personal security, he applied to her for accommo- 
‘dation to the amount of 25,000f., and gave her his 
notes for that sum. She, however, soon afterwards 
informed him that she ¢ould not get them discount- 
ed, as they were at too distant a date; but that if he 
would make them payable at six months she could 
ears him money to any amount. Upon this the 

arquis gave her further notes to the amount of 
$7,000f. With these she retired, retaining at the 
same time those she had previously got, and the 


marquis never saw or heard more of her, nor did he | 


receive a sous beyond the first 900f. In this nefari- 
ous transaction, M. Guilbert, who was the princi- 
pal in the transaction of the cartes bisotees, of which 
we recently gave an account, was concerned, as was 
dikewise the black, Belloni, who was married to the 
femme-de-chambre of Madame Aguirre; but the chief 
agent in the fraud upon the Marquis was a M. Perot. 


The police being applied to, prosecutions were in- 


is figuratively used for tell'ng @ marvellous story, 
or falsity; but more generally to express flattery. 


LonGeviry.—-Count Borolaski, the celebrated 
dwarf, of whom litude has been heard of for some 
years past, arrived in town afew days ago on busi- 
ness, and after a short sojourn, during which he had 
the honour of visiting the Duke of Sussex, last week 
took his departure for his residence in the the coun- 
try. This extraordinary and intelligent litle gen- 
tleman, who is not more ‘than three feet high, but 
distinguished for the symmetry of his person, is now 
in his ninety-fifth year, and still enjoys all his facul- 
ties unimpaired; his animal spirits never flag, his 
vivacity is just the same it was half a century ago. 

Bess v. Barrirrs.—Lately, at Rethel, three bai- 
liffs having gone to a house to make a seizure for 
debit, the debtur went into his garden, and brought 
into his house a bee-hive, and having shaken out the 
bees, the annoyance was su great that the jutrusive 
visitors were compelled to take to flight. 


InTERESTING Fact.—The Rev. Mr. Roberts, of 
Bristol, in his visits to prisons in K.ngland from time 
to time, has fallen in with many convicts under sen- 
tence of death. In 167 instances he inquired of the 
maletactor whether he had ever witnessed an execu- 
sion? It turned out that no fewer than 165 out of 
these 167 condemned offenders had been spectators 
in the crowd upon these melancholy occasions, which 
the legislature designed to operate as warnings to 
the profligate. So much for the ‘efficacy of san- 
guinary examples” in deterring from crime! 


A Curious CircumstTance.—(From a corres- 
pondent.;—On Friday, the 50th ul'. about a quarter 
toeight, P, M. (Lam thus precise with regard to 
time, asJ think the phenomenon was connected with 
the state of the atmosphere,) L wassuddenly called by 
my wile, who was in another room. On going in, 4 
found an insect, commonly called a millipede, in her 
hand, and her finger, on which it had first fallen, 
covered with globules of phosphorescent light.— 
She stated that she was arranging the curtains, when 
the insect fell from above, and she having, at the 
same momert, pricked herself with a cactus,which 
was in the window, she fancied that the creature had 
stung her. The drops of light by degrees disap- 
peared; but in endeavouring to brush off the insect 
trom the table-into a glass, it again threw out a quane 
tity of light, like a shower of minute diamonds.— 
This light was in much greater quantity than the 
size of the insect could have been supposed to be 
able to furnish. 
nated, most transparently beautiful, for a few seconds, 


and the Juminous matter, be it what it might, appears |. 


ed to emanate from every ring or darker fillet, those 
rings appeared to encircle itthroughout. The light 
was certainly not electrical, but phosphoric, as it 
would adhere to the touch, and its disappearance was 
gradual. We tried afterwards, by rolling it over, to 
make it produce more light, but could not succeed in 


obtaining mere than afew globules. Lt may be worth | 


while to remark, that this occurrence happened af- 
ter a long drought, and an unusal dryness of the air, 
but the rain had then commenced about a quarter of 
an hour, and in the night afterwards there blew a 
furious Lurricane.—Evening paper. 


Northcote, the painter, had great simplicity of 
habit and language. He was fond of indulging in 
strolls into the country round the metropolis,and one 
dya, on Primrose Hill, entered into conversation 
with a stranger of gentlemanly appearance, who, af- 
ter some time, politely, but peremptorily, demande 
ed his money and watch. Relating this crreumstance 
to a friend, Northcote exclaimed, **Really the situa- 


| tion was so tempting, that if he had not robbed me, 


stituted against allthe parties, and the trial came { must infallibly have robbed him.” “ But why 
on on Friday before the Tribunal of Correctional | did yon not call for assistance?” said the other.— 


**Oh!” replied Northeote, ‘‘had it been dark, I 


Police, but Perot only made his appearance in court. 
In his defence he asserted that ‘the Marquis was in- | 


debted to the Spanish lady for the hire of farniture, 
and.at the same time had become enamoured of his 
fair country-woman. This subterfuge, however, was 
at once rendered nugatory by-the counsel of the mar- 
quis, who stated that Francisca was at least filly-five 


years of age, while his client was only twenty, and_ 


that it was publicly notorious she was the mistress of 
Guilbert. The court rejected the defence, and con- 
demned Mme. Aguirre by default to two years im- 
prisonment and to pay a fine of 1,000f., and also sen- 
tenced M. Perol to six months’ imprisonment and 
6,000 fine. They were both adjudged either to re- 
store the notes they had fraudulently obtained or to 


pay the Marquis the full amount. — Galignani’s Mes- 
eenger. 


ORIGINAL BON MOT or GarrRick.—A favourite 
writer in the time of Garrick was in the habit, it is 
said, of ill-treating his wife. Conversing one day 
with the actor, ina feeling-like strain, he observed 
—‘** That a husband who could ill-use a woman, 
whose lot was or should be, in common with his, de- 
served to have his house fired.” «Ah! ah!” ex- 
claimed Garrick, (who knew how the menage was 
eonducted,) ‘*I hope, » that your house is ine 
sured.” 

Lickine THE Brarney STONE.—This phrase is 
often used towards those who deal out the marvellous 
too freely. “The Blarney Stone isa triangular stone 
on the very top of an ancient castle of that name in 
the county of Cork, in Ireland, extremely difficult of 
access, so that to have ascended it was considered as 
a proof of perseverance, courage, and agility, wherof 
many are supposed to claim the honour who have 


mever achieved the adventure; and so tip the blaraey | 


might have done so, but, *twas so beautifully clear a 
day that I could see all the way to London, and was 
certain that no one was within hearing!” 


AUTUMNAL WALK. 
CHILD. 
Mother, my walks are dreary now; 
_My pretty flow’rs are dead; 
The singing biids have left the bough; 
The leaves have all turn’d red. 
The trees all bare and naked seen; 
Their branches wildly wave; 
And ev’ry thing that once was green, 
Has dropp’d into its grave, 
“MOTHER. 
But, child, another Spring will come, 
And renovate their bloom; 
And when a few short months have gone, 
They'll waken from this gloom. ; 
The little birds will then return, 
As merrily to sing; 
_ The plants ass ime alivelier 
Fann’d by the breath of Sprisg. 


The body was completely illumi- |. 


CHILD. 
But when these pretty thlogs return, 
To cheer my heart and eyes, 
Won’t little William, whom we mourn, 
From his dark bed arise? 
‘The choicest plants drop in the earth, 
And make their wintry bed; 
Why is it, Mother, that so long, 
We sleep, when we are dead ? 
Why, when the warm and cheerful sun, 
Makes all around us gay, 
Why is it, they too do not come? 
What makes them stay away? 
MOTHER, 
My dear, the solemn sleep of death, 
Is not like nature’s rest; 
The coming Spring will not bring back, 
Those whom our God has blest. 
Only the dody’s in the ground, 
‘Of those we dearly love; . 
The Spirit hath its dwelling found, 
And lives with God above. , 
‘The little plants and flow’rs of earth, 
Have not a soul within: 
They die, unconscious of their birth, 
And neither act, nor sin. 
But we can think, and act, and move, 
And all our pow’rs control; 
This thinking substance is the same 
We sometimes call the soul. 
And when you hear us speak of death. 
We mean this mortal part 
Has ceas’d to live, and motionless 
Is found this beating heart. 
The thinking soul that leaves the earth, 
Ascends to God on high; 
Its substance is of heav’nly birth, 
And fitted for the sky. 
CHILD. 
But, mother, won’t my spirit die, 
When my heart does not beat? 
Shall I then live in yonder sky, 
And little William meet? 
And if I live the same as here, 
Who will my wants supply? 
Who’d give me all the things I want, 
If 1, to-day should die? 
And who would bear my evening pray’r, 
And kueel beside my bed? 
Say, mother, shan’t you too be there, 
When all of us, are dead? 
MOTHER. 
Yes, child, if only good on earth, 
Weall shall meet in peace; 
Our happiness will know no end, 
Our praises never cease, 
In those untrodden fields of love, 
God will direct our feet; 
There is a better home above, 
Where we with Him shall meet. 


SONG.—FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER: 


‘Shepherd! thou say’st our earthly doom 
Obeys some star’s mysterious power.” 
Yes, my fair child: but night’s deep gloom 
Veils from our eyes the destined hour. 
‘Shepherd! thou read’st the stars aright, 
Hast tracked each planct’s wandering way; 
Say, what betides yon falling light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away?” 


My child, some mortal breathes his last, 

His star ahoots downward from its sphere; 
That being’s latest hours were past 

Mid jovial friends and festive cheer: 
All reckless sped his sammon’d sprite 

While flushed in evening sleep he lay— 
‘See! yet another Meeting light 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 


My child, how pure, how bright its beam! 
‘There sank a maiden good and fair! 


‘This morn repaid each wishtul dream, 


Each constant sigh, each hour of care; 
This morn her brow with flowers was dight, 

She crossed her tather’s door to day— 
‘See! yet another passing light 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !”” 


Just then, a high and mighty lord, 

New-born, in gold and purple sleeping, 
His infant breath to Heaven restored, 

And left a princely mother weeping: 
Courtier, and slave and parasite 

Were gathering round their future prey— 
**See! yet another meteor light, 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 


My child, how comet-like it gleamed! 
A royal favourite’s star was there, 
Who laughed our woes to scorn, and deemed 
’T was pride to mock a realm’s despair: 
Even now his flatterers hide trom sight 
The portraits of their-God of clay— 
‘See! yet another wandering light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 


My child, the blessings ofthe poor 
Wing’d heavenward yonder fleeting soul; 

Distress but gleams from other’s store, 
From his she reaped a plenteous dole: 

From far and near, this very night, 
‘Towards his doors the houseless stray— 


} **See! yet another falling light, 


Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !*’ 


city. 


That star control’d a monareh’s fate! 
Go! welcome, son, thy lowly dwelling; 
And envy not the stars of state 
In lustre or in size excelling: 
For didst thou shive all coldly bright 
In useless grandeur, men would say, 
’Tis but a passing meteor-light 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away! 


MARRIED. 

On Wednesday, 10th ult. by the Rev. Jaines Patterson, 
Mr. LEMUEL 5. BANCROFT, to Miss SUZETTA C, 
PAYRANN, all of Southwark. 

On Wednesday evening, 20th inst by the Rev G.'T. 
Bedell. EDMUND B. BUCK, to CAROLINE, daughter 
v Samuel Stones, Esq. 

At Christ Church, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. J, 
W. James, BENJAMIN J. CURTIS, merchant, of this 
city, to SARAH Z. daughter of Thomas M. Souder, Esq 

Ou Wednesday evening, 20th inst. by tie Right Rev. Dr. 
Kendrick, Mr. EDWIN G. A, BAKER, to Miss MARGA.- 
RET FAGAN, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 21st instant, by the Rev. Peter 
Wolle, Mr. SNYDER BINNS, to Miss MATLLDA CARO. 
LINE, daughter of Alderman Geyer. 

On Tuesday eveniag, 19th inst. by the Rev. 8S. G. Win- 
chester, Mr. JAMES R. WEBB, to Miss JULIA, youngest 
daughter of Archelaus Flint. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
ALBERT Ht. SCOFIELD, of Morristown, N. J. to Miss 
SARAH ANN, daughter of John Wood, Esq. of the Falls 
of Schuylkill. 

On the 23d inst. by the Rev. William E. Ashton, Mr. 
GEORGE HENDERSON,to Miss MARGARETTA UH. 
DLEUL, all of this city. 

On the 12th Sept. by the Rev. Mr. Grant, Mr EDWARD 
WHITE, to Miss ANN M‘ALLESTER, all of the North- 
ern Liberties. 

By the Rev. James Patterson, HENRY NIEMAN, to 
to ELIZABEril TRIPAGLE. 

On the 21st inst. by Wm. Everhard, Esq. Mr. HENRY 
LAWRENCE, of Delaware county, to MARY D. daugh- 
ter of Thomas Ashbrigde, Esq. of Chester county, Pa. 

On Thursday evening, 2ist instant, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, D. D., JOHN M. GORDON, Esq. of Frede- 
ricksburg, Va. to EMILY, daughter of N. Chapman, M.D. 

At Friends’ Meeting House, in Haverford, Pa. on the 
2ist inst. GILES H. COGGESHALL, of New York, to 
MARIANNA, daughter of Thomas Walter, of Lower 
Merion towaship, Mortgomery county, Pa. 

At Troy, N. Y. on Thursday, 21st inst. by the Rev. E. A. 
Boardman, of Philadelphia. C. C. BOARDMAN, ot the 
house of Hart, Perry & Boardman, of Troy, to Miss 
FRANCES C. 8. daughter of the late Thomas Guillod, 
Esq. of London. 

On Wednesday morning, 20th inst. at St. John’s churclr, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, Mr. FRANCIS ‘TIERNAN, iner- 
chant, of Pittsburg, to ATHALIAH, daughter of Mr. 
Michael M Maslin, of this city. 

On the 16th of Sept. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, of Virginia, to Miss ELIZA. 
BETH M. THOMPSON, of Southwark. 

On ‘Thursday evening, 21st inst. by the Rev. John L. 
Grant, Mr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, to Miss SARAH WAL- 
LACE, all of this city. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. JOHN AKIN», 
of Montgomery ceanty, to Miss RUTH ANN STURGIS, 
of this city. 

On the 20th instant, by the Rev. Thomas Porter, Mr. 
MARTIN TAYLOR, to Miss MARY LUAMRICK, 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, 2ist inst. by the 
Rev. Joseph Frye, Mr. JONATHAN W. KNIGHT, of 
Philadelphia, to AMELLA ANN CECIL, of Baltimore. 

[nu Trenton, 2st inst. by the Rev. Morgan J. Rhees, Mr. 
DANIEL COWELL, to Miss SUSAN YARD, all of that 


On Tuesday, 15th ult. by the Rev. H. White, Mr, JOHN 
H. INGRAM, to Miss MARGARET PORTER, both of 
Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, 7th inst. by the Rev. John L. Grant, Mr’, 
G. W. BROWN, of Philadelphia, to Miss FRANCES ANN 
GEORGE, of Penn Township. 

At Waterbury, Conn. on the 12th inst. by the Rey. Mr. 
Arnold, Mr. BENJAMIN F. LEAVENWORTIL. to Miss 


| JANE BARTHOLOMEW, recently 6f New Haven. [We 


have had a communication before us stating that the day 
after the marriage, two ladies brought suits against hin 
for a breach of promise of marriage, and that some months 
since, a’similar suit was brought against him, and that he 
paid 31000.]—New Haven Register. 


DIED. 

In this city, on Thursday, Miss MARY E. RGBER 
DEAU., eldest daughter of the late Col. Isaac Roberdeau, of 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

Suddenly, on Thursday morning, Mr. RICHARD C 
BUKWELL. 

At Buckland, Va., at the seat of Luke Kastaret, Key 
Mrs. CATHERINE SILANNAMAN, at the advanced age 
of 110 vears. She came to Baltimore from Laucaster, Pa. 
whes there was bet three houses in that city, and resided 
here unutd within the last three years, She retained the 
faculties of her mind until about a year ago, and ter eye- 
sight until the last moment of her life. 

On Wednesday moruing, the instant, SAMUBL 


} REEVES, after a protracted illoess,in the 20th year of Lis 


e. 

On Thursday afternoon, after a lingering illness, which 
she bore with christian resignation and fortitude, Mre. 
ee WRIGHT, late consort of Mr. Peter I. 

right. 

On Thursday, 21st inst. FERGUSON K. gon of Alex, ©. 
Read, aged 19 nronths. 

On Saturday afternoon, 23d instant, MARTHA CY. 
PRIENNE, aged 86, relict of the Chevalier de Brueys, 
colonel of Infantry and King’s Lieutenant, iu the Seuth- 
ern part of St. Domingo. 

On Saturday evening, 23d inst. after a short but severe 
illness, Miss K EBECCA, daughter ot John Coates, in the 
22d year of her age. 

On Sunday, 24th inst. ANNA M. SLOAN, wife of Jos. 
Sloan, and daughter of Richard Hill Morris, aged 2] years. 

On Saturday evening, 23d inst. after a short illness, Mts. 


| ELIZABETH BARTLE, in the 65th vear of her age. 


On Tuesday morning, AMY DEVINS, aged 60 years. 

On Tuesday morning, 26th instant, SARAH KILPAT- 
BRICK, daughter of Francis Kilpatrick, an the 6th year of 
her age. 

Suddenly, at his Paper Mills, in Upper Darby township, 
Delaware county, Mr. JOHN MATIUEWS, in the 7611 
year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, 24th anst. after a lingering sick- 
ness, by the breaking of a blood vessel, Mrs RACHEL, 
NORRIS, wife of Joseph Norris, in the 62d year of her 
age, 
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